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AUTUMN SONG. 








BY E. CC. STEDMAN. 


No clouds are in the morning sky, 
The vapors hug the stream— 

Who says that life and love can die 
In all this northern gleam! 

At every turn the maples burn, 
The quail is whistling free, 

The partridge whirrs, and the frosted burrs 
Are dropping for you and me. 

Ilo! hilly ho! heigh O° 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 


Along our path the woods are bold 
And glow with ripe desire; 
The yellow chestnut showers its gold, 
The sumachs spread their fire ; 
The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red: 
Then down the lane, love, scurry again 
And over the stubble tread! 
Hlo! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Among the prominent suffragists who 
have accepted the invitation tendered by | 
the Single Tax League to the Suffrage | 
Association for Nov. 6, are Mrs. Liver- | 








more, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Ayres, of the Boston Advertiser, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Graham Brooks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. A. O. Ernst. Rabbi Fleis- 
cher, Mr. and Mrs, Chas. G. Ames, and 
Hon. and Mrs. John L. Bates. 


- =o —— 


The World’s and National W. C. T. U. 
Conventions, which will assemble in a 
few days, will make a great mistake if 
they do not put forth a clear and em- | 
phatic statement of their unalterable oppo- | 
sition to the schemes for the State regula- | 
tion of vice to which of late Lady Henry 
Somerset and a few other good women 
have unhappily been led to give their 
approval. Whena few prominent women 
have committed themselves on the wrong 
side, it is doubly important that the great 
body of women should put themselves on 
record in favor of the right. We believe 
the conventions will speak out, and that 
with no uncertain sound. 





> o 





Just before leaving this country last 
month, Mr. W. L. Stead, the London edi- 
tor, who some years ago exposed the 
crimes committed against girls in his 
city, was interviewed by a N. Y. World 
reporter. Mr. Stead has reached the con- 
clusion that English women receive less 
of the “small change of outward cour- 
tesy” than do American women, but are 
given much more solid and serious re- 
spect. In support of his opinion he said: 

The English are not ashamed to place a 
woman high above all their politicians, to | 
keep her there for sixty years, and to give 
her a direct and potent voice in settling 
all the great affairs of state, from dealing 
with which in the American Republic 
women are debarred. You may say the 
Queen is only a figurehead. 





| counsel of 
| volve the interests of their own as well as 
| the other sex.”’ 


| Michigan, with an address on 


If so, she is | 


much the liveliest and most potent figure- | 


head in history. The chance of being 
such a figurehead is denied by your Con- 
Stitution and customs to the ablest person 


of the States if she should chance to be | 


born a woman. 


-_—-_ 

There is in the north of England a 
strong “Women’s Codperative Guild” 
United in the first place by merely busi- 


} 


ness ties, with the object of spending the 


housekeeping money to the best advan- 
tage, the members have found intellectual 
Stimulus, and often use their combined 
force for some public object. The execu- 
tive committee has decided to take up the 





work of promoting the election of women 


as Poor-law guardians. ‘The London 


Woman's Signal says: **Though there are | 


now no fewer than 900 women serving on 
boards of guardians throughout the coun- 
try, there are still 300 boards that lack the 


women on matters which in- 


—_—o- — 


Hon. William E, Mason, senator from 
Illinois, opened the Students’ Lecture 


| Association course at the University of 


“The Evo- 
lution of a Nation.” He was enthusi- 
astically received by an assembly of 1,500 
students and faculty members, to whom 
he said, in conclusion: 

The grand evidence of civilization to- 
day is not in the telegraph or the railroad, 
nor is itin the wealth or the strength of 
the nation, but in the schools, universi- 
ties, churches and institutions of purity 
around us. The brightest star in the 
evening of this century is that which will 
lead us to liberty and equality before the 
law. 


-_eoe — 


A patent medicine advertisement in a 
leading New York daily begins as follows: 
“Why Can’t Women Vote for Mayor? 
Because they haven’t time and strength.” 
The idea that women really do want to 
vote is getting inside of some very thick 
skulls. Perhaps if women took less patent 
medicine their strength would be greater. 


-_-- 





At the annual meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions just held in 
New Haven, Coun., the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to consider an 
amendment to the charter, by which 
women could be elected to the board as 


corporate members, left the question 
stillopen. After giving a history of the 
proposed amendment, the report con- 


cluded that the board is entirely and per. 
fectly competent under its present charter, 
without amendment, to elect women as 
indicated, and suggested that the board 


| would undoubtedly be glad to consider 


any proposition looking to satisfactory 
agreement u, on this question. 


-_>--- 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Aiden is now 
editor of the woman’s department of the 


| New York Tribune, which is given an 
| entire page every day with three on Sun- 


day, and employs a full staff of reporters, 


| artists and writers on special subjects, 


all of them women. This progressive and 
successful journalist has had varied and 
unique experiences, and has achieved dis- 
tinction in several directions. Her girl- 
hood was passed in Colorado, where, as 
the companion of her father, a geologist 
and mine prospector, her life was full of 
incidents and adventures, some of which 
are related in her novel ‘‘Bushy,”’ already 
in its second edition, and soon to be 
brought out in London. On leaving the 
Rockies she came to New York, and de- 
voted several years to music. Then her 
knowledge of languages led her into the 
custom house, where she worked several 
years. From the custom house she passed 
to the street-cleaning department, as sec- 
retary to the Hon. HansS. Beattie, at that 
time commissioner of street cleaning. 
Last spring she published a guide book of 
Greater New York. A few weeks ago, as 
a representative newspaper woman of the 
city, she was appointed by the mayor of 
New York on the board of lady com- 
missioners to the Tennessee Exposition. 
Mrs. Alden is announced as one of the 
new speakers at the convention of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, next week. She gives an address 
from a journalistic point of view. 


-—eo 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, at 2.30 P. M. 
friends will please observe the change of 


Our 


time for opening the meeting. The lessen- 
ing afternoons will compel us, hereafter, 
to begin the meeting promptly at 2.50 
o'clock. 

W. F. 
State Prison, will be the 
be “Life in 
Prison.’ Chaplain Barnes will be re- 
membered as the son-in-law of ‘Father 
Taylor,’’ the eminent minister of the sea- 
men’s ‘‘Bethel,’’ at the ‘‘North End.’ He 
has been identified for many years with 


Rev. J. Barnes, chaplain of the 
Charlestown 


lecturer. His topic will 


‘ 


the Charlestown Prison, to which the most 
hardened offenders are committed, who 
are thought to be the least corrigible. No 
man knows more concerning the genesis 
of. crime than Chaplain Barnes—howa 
bad 
debased parents, tenement and street life, 


heredity, a depraved environment, 


poverty, with its accompaniments of home- 
lessness, hunger and cold, and the name- 
less dangers of the ‘‘slums,’’ have made it 


almost impossible for some of the men 
under his moral supervision to be other 
than what they are—the foes of society. 
No man has a diviner compassion for them 
in their primitive loneliness than he; noone 
holds for them a larger hope or is more 
stimulated by the gracious ambition to 
accomplish their reformation, which is 
not unfrequently done. If Chaplain Barnes 
could multiply himself indefinitely, so as 
to speak in all the churches of Boston on 
“Prison Reform,’ on “Prison Sunday,’ 
which is the fourth Sunday of October, 
the apathy of the church-going community 
concerning crime and criminals would 
certainly be broken, and a humane senti- 
ment enkindled. 

It is hoped that our friends will largely 
attend this interesting lecture, and invite 
others to accompany them, Members of 
the Association are admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others will pay an entrance fee of 15 cents. 
Light refreshments will be served, as 
usual, when a social hour will be enjoyed. 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, President. 


-_-—-— 


PROGRESSIVE NEW ZEALAND. 





To those interested in the working out 
of modern social problems, perhaps no 
country in the world presents such at- 
traction as the group of islands known as 
New Zealand. Embracing an area of 
104,471 square miles (a little more than 
one-seventh less than the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland), contained chiefly in 
the two large islands known as the North 
and the Middle Islands,it had a population, 
Jan. 1, 1894, of 714,258 persons, the males 
exceeding the females by 46,734. This 
includes Maoris (natives and half-castes) 
about 42,000, and 4.000 Chinese. 

New Zealand has lofty mountains and 
extensive plains, the latter covered with 
native grasses. It is first a pastoral and 
secondly an agricultural country. It is 
famous for its wool and meat products, 
possesses good agricultural advantages 
and considerable mineral deposits. 

On the 22d of January, 1840, a body of 
English immigrants founded the town of 
Wellington, and later in the same month 
the natives consented to the sovereignty 
of the Queen over the islands of New 
Zealand, all territorial rights being secured 
to the chiefs and their tribes. 

The form of government is constitu- 
tional. The Governor is appointed by the 
Queen, and members of the Legislative 
Council hold their seats by the Governor’s 
appointment. Two members of the Coun- 
cil are aboriginal chiefs. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected 
by the people for three years. The Eng- 
lish plan of dissolution is followed when 
an issue forces an appeal to the country. 
The Maoris have a distinct representation 
proportional to their numbers, and fur- 
nish four of the seventy-four representa- 
tives. 

Within a few years two striking experi- 
ments in legislation have attracted uni- 
versal attention, and are now watched 
with interest by all students of constitu- 
tional government. One is aradical change 
in the incidence of taxation, from the old 
property tax to the simple assessment of 
land values and incomes, Its results have 
been most cheering to the advocates of 
the Single Tax, a reform having an active 
propaganda and increasing adherents in 
all English-speaking countries. 

The other experiment, complete woman 
suffrage, will especially interest readers 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, The Electoral 
Act of 1893 went into operation Sept. 19th 
of that year. By section 3, the word 
‘person,’ wherever it occurs throughout 
the Act, includes ‘woman,’ and the words 
and expressions in the Act indicating the 
masculine gender include women, except 
when otherwise expressly stated. The 
Maori women have the same right to vote 
as the men, and, at the first election after 
the new law went into operation, out of 
11,269 Maori votes, the women cast about 
4,200 Outof the European vote of 220,082, 





the women cast 90,290, The proportion 








of actual voters to those registered indi- 
cated the greater interest of the women, 
85.18 per cent. of women to 67.58 per cent. 
of men. 

The revolution was accomplished with- 
out a strain, the orderliness and sobriety 
of the people constituting the feature of 
the election. ‘Female voters were in no 
way molested,’’ says the Year Book. 
“Canvassing was carried on by the female 
electors with considerable energy in many 
places.” 

The predictions of evil to follow the 
land tax and the widening of the franchise 
have come to naught. From a state of 
great financial and industrial depression 
and questionable credit, New Zealand has 
experienced a marked recovery and an 
unexampled season of prosperity. The 
country seems to have escaped the almost 
universal embarrassments of the last four 
years, and to have gained steadily in pop- 
ulation and wealth, achieving a measura- 
ble financial independence and a conse- 
quent enhancement of credit in London. 

These are but hints of the transforma- 
tion of society and government progress- 
ing in these Eastern Pacific islands. As 
yet only a small though brilliant pattern 
of the new civilization has been wrought 
out. If the present promise is kept, the 
“roaring loom of time’’ will duly exhibit 
a fabric rich and rare. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 


-_--— 





DIVORCE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
In England, 353 divorces were granted 
in the year 1895 on the application of 
husbands, and only 220 on the application 
of wives. An English paper is moved by 
these figures to remark: ‘It seems as 
though woman is at heart a rake, and as 
an entity more immoral than man.’ In 
America, where about two-thirds of the 
divorces are granted on account of un- 
faithfulness or other misconduct on the 
part of husbands, the anti-woman party 
complain that women are chiefly to blame 
for ‘‘the divorce evil,’ because more 
women than men apply for divorces. In 
England, where more men apply than 
women, the anti-woman party draw the 
astonishing inference that wives are more 
often unfaithful than husbands. The 
simple fact is that, under English law, 
unfaithfulness on the part of the wife 
entitles the husband to a divorce, but un- 
faithfulness on the part of the husband 
does not entitle the wife to one unless 
extreme cruelty can be proved in addition. 
This inequality in the law is quite suf- 
ficient of itself to explain the disparity in 
the number of divorces granted to hus- 
bands and wives in England, 


-_-—- — 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETINGS. 


From this time on, a meeting of the 
Suffrage Bazar Committee will be held at 
3 Park Street, every Monday afternoon at 
three o’clock. All persons interested in 
the Bazar are cordially invited to attend. 
It is important that a representative of 
each table should be present at every 
meeting. 


TWO RECEPTIONS. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation gave a brilliant reception last 
Wednesday afternoon, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, to Mr. Anthony Hope-Hawkins, 
author of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ and 
other popular novels. 

The presidential suite of the hotel had 
been converted into a bower of floral 
beauty when the 300 guests were pre- 
sented to the receiving party, comprising 
Mrs. May Alden Ward and Mrs. Nellie 
Daggett, president and vice-president. 
Mrs. George Murray, Mrs. Emily Selinger, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, Mrs. E. H. Crosby, 
Miss A. Marion Donovan and Mrs. Laura 
A. Fowler acted as ushers. The tea-table 
was presided over by Mrs. Elizabeth Mer- 
ritt Gosse, Mrs. E. C. Ricker and Mrs. 
J. P. Sutherland, assisted by Miss Isa- 
bel Loughlin, Miss Mary Falt and Miss 
Addie Norcross. For a couple of hours 
the crush was great, and at five o’clock 
the author made his escape to prepare for 
his readings at Sanders Theatre. 








Sister Lilly, the head of the ‘‘Sisters of 
the People,” who are connected with 
Hugh Price Hughes’ famous West End 
London Mission, also arrived in Boston 
Wednesday, and in the afternoon was 
tendered a reception in the New England 
Deaconess’ Home on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue by members of that corporation and 
their friends. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss EMMA E. PALMER, until recently 
associate editor of the Northwestern 
Miller, of Minneapolis, has purchased the 
Illustrated News, a weekly publication of 
Milwaukee, Wis., devoted to society, lit- 
erature, and art. Under the new manage- 
ment, it will be known as the Critic. 


Miss Susan B. Anrnony attended the 
celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
anniversary of the lamented Samuel J. 
May by the equal suffragists in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Oct, 21st, and started the same 
evening for the meeting of the National 
Woman’s Council at Nashville, Tenn. 


Miss KATE D. Heap, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ky., is an inventive genius. In all she has 
originated about sixty devices worthy of 
note, it is said. Two of these she is now 
actively pushing on the market: a skirt 
holder or mackintosh attachment, and a 
hat fastener that does away with the dan- 
gerous hat pins and the unsightly holes 
they make. 

Mrs. GEeorGeE W. Conarrog, of Phil- 
adelphia, whose summer home is in 
Ogunquit, Me., has established a free 
library in memory of her husband. She has 
presented a beautiful building with shelves 
filled with carefully selected volumes 
to the village, and will endow the institu- 
tion. It will be in charge of a board of 
local trustees, and Miss Annie Norton, an 
Ogunquit young lady, has been chosen 
librarian. 

Mrs. MARIA Frink, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., who writes under the nom de plume 
of “Grace Gold,” thinks that the social 
redemption of the world will be attained 
not by destroying the criminals and inca- 
pables, bnt by putting out of existence the 
causes which make them what they are— 
saloons, gambling dens, immoral dives, 
obscene pictures, impure literature— 
everything which tends to drag humanity 
downward. 

Mrs. N. E. BEASLEY, of Chicago, is the 
inventor of a grain pipe-line for carrying 
small grain through pipes. The scheme 
is to lay pipes from Chicago to the At- 
lantic Coast. The grain is to be carried 
in a continuous ventilated shaft. A con- 
tinuous stream of grain is supposed to 
move twelve miles an hour. The power 
stations are to be twenty-five miles apart, 
the sections being that length, and the 
estimated cost of this transportation is 
three cents a bushel. A model is to be 
erected in Chicago this fall. 


Miss WILLIMINA L. ARMSTRONG, @ Phil- 
adelphia girl who spent six years in India, 
is prepared to lecture on the following 
subjects: ‘‘One Day in a City of Hindus- 
tan,” “Jungle Shadows,’ “The City of 
the Land of Five Rivers and the Land,” 
*“Caste—the Woman of India,” ““Outcaste 
—the Woman of India,” “Go and tell the 
Young Men,” ‘*The Way of a Pilgrim.” 
Miss Armstrong is an exceptionally elo- 
quent and magnetic speaker, and arouses 
much interest. She is highly commended 
by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea and others. Her 
address is Low’s Exchange, 1125 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Miss Louise WinturRop Keous, of 
New York City, who was awarded the 
scholarship in history offered by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
as was told in the WomAN’s JOURNAL last 
week, has been reélected historian of the 
Governor Thomas Dudley Family Associ- 
at on, a position she has held almost since 
its organization. One of the most enter- 
taining papers read at the reunion of this 
Association in this city, Oct. 19, was by 
Miss Ariana S. Dudley, of Concord, N. H., 
who through patient examination of the 
scanty annals of women two centuries ago, 
brought to light much of interest concern- 
ing the three wives of Rev. Samuel Dudley, 
son of the Colonial governor. 


ALISON CUNNINGHAM, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s old nurse, was much beloved 
by him, and he sent her a copy of each of 
his books, with his own inscription on 
the fly-leaf. Generally the inscription is 
just a line or two: ‘Alison Cunning- 
ham, from her boy,” or “‘from her laddie.”’ 
But one of the volumes—‘tAn Inland 
Voyage”’ (1878)—contains the following: 
‘My Dear Cunning—If you had not taken 
so much trouble with me all the years of 
my childhood, this little book would never 
have been written. Many a long night 
you sat up with me when I was ill. I 
wish I could hope, by way of return, to 
amuse a single evening for you with my 
little book! But whatever you may think 
of it, I know you will continue to think 
kindly of the author.”’ 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Published every Saturday. 

The regular price of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. 

Considering the amount and quality of 
the news and reading matter it contains, 
it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
the world. 

To introduce it to those unacquainted 
with its merits, it is offered for a limited 
time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year 


Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the 
subscription list of THe WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 
times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the THE 
Woman's JouRNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. In order to encouraga 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Nov. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 

2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Not. 1, 
Tar WoMAN’s JouRNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 


3. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Nov. 1, THE WomMAN’s JouRNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re- 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 
in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 
to the old subscriber. 

The amount now due to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL in small sums from its subscrib- 
ers is over ten thousand dollars. This 


money is needed now. A woman suffrage 


constitutional amendment is pending in 
two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be intro- 
duced in numerous State Legislatures dur- 
ing the coming winter. Suffrage news, 
facts, and arguments should be scattered 
broadcast. This has been effectively done 
for nearly twenty-eight years through the 
Woman’s JoURNAL at a heavy continued 
personal sacrific. and loss. Now we ask 
every suffragist to help carry on this 
work to a greater extent than ever before. 
Send in your renewals and subscriptions 
now. 

Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


free on application. 


To Women’s Clubs. 


The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women’s clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled ‘‘The Law of Married 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book is described in 
our advertising columns, and sells for $2. 
We offer this work FREE, a8 @ PREMIUM, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals of 
old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


Put the Woman’s Journal in Colleges. 


This is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of tomorrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afford them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help us 
in this work of far-reaching influence? 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
$1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 
started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns, and the list of colleges benefited 
will be given. Who will give first? 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE A PRETENCE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

“Universal suffrage’ with us is a mere 
pretence, a party cry, as thus far we have 
had ‘“‘male suffrage’? and nothing more. 
This is as far as politicians dare propose 
to go. In most of the States qualifications 
of property, education, and color have 
been abolished, but in only four States 
have our rulers had the courage and con- 
science to abolish that of sex. 

A republic based on the theory of uni- 
versal suffrage, in which a large class of 
educated women, representing the virtue, 
intelligence, wealth and position of the 
nation, are disfranchised, is an anomaly in 
government; especially when all men, for- 
eign and native, black and white, igno- 
rant and vicious, by their votes decide 
the rights and duties of this superior 
class. 

In all national conflicts it is ever deemed 
the most grievous accident of war for 
the conquered people to find themselves 
under a foreign yoke; yet this is the posi- 
tion of the educated women of this re- 
public to day. Foreigners are our judges 
and jurors, our legislators and municipal 
officials,and decide all questions of interest 
to us, as to the discipline in our schools, 
charitable institutions, jails and prisons. 
Woman has no voice as to the education 
of her children or the environments of 
the unhappy wards of the State. The 
love and sympathy of the mother-soul 
has an indirect influence in all depart- 
ments of human interest, but influence 
carried into law by the hand that holds 
the ballot is doubly powerful and effec- 
tive. ; ; 

As women have uo voice in the laws 
and lawmakers under which they live, 
they surely have the right to demand 
that their rulers, foreign and native, shall 
be required to read and write the English 
language intelligently before they are 
permitted to exercise the right of suffrage. 
This qualification should be adopted at 
once in every State of the Union. We do 
not propose to withhold the suffrage from 
any citizens who now exercise that right, 
but to pass laws at once, State and na- 
tional, saying that after the dawn of the 
next century, those only shall be allowed 
to vote who can read and write the Eng- 
lish language intelligently. 

This is ga needed restriction for the for- 
eign vote and will lengthen the distance 
frum the steerage to the polls. It would 
take the ordinary immigrant at least five 
years to learn our language, so we should 
be sure he had been here the prescribed 
time before exercising his right as a citi- 
zen, An educational qualification would 
also stimulate our native population to 
avail themselves of all the opportunities 
for learning; with free schools and laws 
for compulsory education, theré is no ex- 
cuse for ignorance under our flag. 

In making free schools one of the corner 
stones of the republic, our fathers de- 
clared that the first necessity for a stable 
government is the education of the people. 
In basing suffrage on sex rather than edu- 
cation we have in a measure defeated the 
wise plans of our ancestors and made 
their declared principles of government 
mere glittering generalities. 

Asan educational qualification is attain- 
able, and those who prize the suffrage 
would be willing to work for its posses- 
sion, it in no way conflicts with the 
cherished idea of universal suffrage, nor 
with our theory that all are born citizens 
inarepublic. But we say the boy must 
be twenty-one before he can vote; it is 
equally just and logical to say that he 
must also be able to read and write. 

See with what care in the Old World 
the prospective heirs to the throne are 
educated. It is equally important that 
here, where the people rule, all ourcitizens 
should be well educated. Ignorance isa 
constant menace to the stability of our 
free institutions. We demand educated 
suffrage, not only forthe safety and stabil- 
ity of the republic, but asan act of justice 
to one-half our people. 

The popular objection to woman suf- 
frage is that it would double the ignorant 
vote. The patent answer to this objec- 
tion is,—extend the right to educated 
women. Our legislators have this power 
in their own hands. At one time the dif- 
ferent States had property and educational 
qualifications for all men. Weare willing 
to abide by the same restrictions for all 
women so that the insurmountable quali- 
fication of sex be forever removed and 
ignorance hereafter be made the only dis- 
qualification for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage. 

In the discussion of this question edu- 
cated women must now lead the way. 
Politicians are afraid to advocate the 
measure, lest they risk their official posi- 
tions and desert their party, and some 
reformers do not see the wisdom of the 
measure; so the few who do must take 
the initiative in arousing public thought 
and creating a widespread agitation of 
this important step in woman’s emanci- 
pation. 

I propose the following resolutions for 





discussion in all State Woman Suffrage | birthday recently, at her home in Maple- 


Conventions: 


Resolved, That a republic based on univer- 
sal suffrage, in which a large class of edu- 
cated women representing the virtue and 
wealth of the nation are disfranchised, is an 


anomaly in government, especially when all | 


men, foreign and native, black and white, 
ignorant and vicious, vote on the laws and 
rulers for this superior class. 


wood. Many of her parishioners and 
neighbors called to congratulate her. 


Forty years ago Mrs. C, A. McCormick | 


| was made superintendent of a Sunday 
school organized in a little log cabin near 


Mrs. McCormick taught two or three 


In Convention assembled we demand, | classes every Sunday, the members rang- 


that as women have no voice in choosing 
their rulers, those who administer the laws 


shall be required to read and write the | men and women. 
English language intelligeutly, before they 


are allowed to exercise the right of suffrage. 
This qualification should be adopted at 
once in every State in the Union. 

That in all national conflicts, the most 
grievous accident of war was for the con- 
quered people to find themselves under a 
foreign yoke, yet that is the position of the 
educated women of this republic to-day 
Foreigners are our judges and jurors, our 
legislators, and vote on all questions of in- 
terest to us. 

That an educational qualification for 
voters in no way conflicts with our cher- 
ished idea of universal suffrage, as it is an 
attainable qualification. All are born citi- 
zens in a republic, but the boy must be 
twenty-one before he can exercise the right 
of suffrage. It is equally just and logical to 
require that he shall read and write the 
English language intelligently. 

Laws should be passed at once demanding 
that at the dawn of the next century all! 
who exercise the right of suffrage must be 
required to read and write the English lan- 
guage. As women have no party ties, they 
constitute the only independent class to 
lead in the agitation of this question. 

That as politicians are afraid to advocate 
educated suffrage, lest they risk their ofti- 
cial positions, and as some reformers do not 
see the wisdom of such a measure, it re- 
mains for those who do to create a wide- 
spread public sentiment in favor of this im- 
portant measure. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

W. 61st Street, New York City. 





EDUCATED SUFFRAGE NOT A SIDE ISSUE. 


In reading Mr. Blackwell's letter on 
Educated Suffrage I could not see how he 
could call this a “‘side issue.”’ 


ing in age from tiny tots up to gray-haired 


her pupils their letters, and she worked 
unceasingly for the spiritual and temporal 
improvement of the little community. A 
few days ago the fortieth anniversary of 
Mrs. McCormick’s superintendency was 
celebrated, and it was made a notable oc- 
casion. Many of her pupils are now teach- 
ers and superintendents in various neigh- 
borhoods, and a large number gathered 
for the celebration. The devotion of 
those she has taught is remarkable and 
beautiful, 

Miss Antoinette Esterbrooks ten years 
ago desired to go as a missionary to Bra- 
badoes, West Indies. Her health was so 
poor that she could get no medical certifi- 
cate that would satisfy the missionary so- 
cieties having operations there. She went 
on her own recognizance five years ago, 
with a sister missionary unsupported by 
any society, and the two opened a Rescue 
Home for fallen women. It is not easy to 
think of a more imminent need than that 





That edu- | 


cated women have rulers who cannot read, | 


and foreigners at that, is indeed the 
lowest depth of degradation which as 
citizens of a republic women can touch. 
Is it a side issue to show the degradation 
of disfranchisement? It looks from his 
letter as if [ should be obliged to convert 
him to his own declared position. The 
fact that American women 
foreign yoke of rulers who can neither read 
nor write the English language, and who 
know nothing of republican government, 
is surely a strong point in the argument 
on our side. Agitation is what we need, 
and if we can get a new point for opposi- 
tion from the conservatives on one side 
and the riff-raff on the other, so much the 
better. If we can do anything to rouse 
women themselves to some self-respect, we 
must show them their degradation. Our 
suffrage women in this city have heard so 
much of our great ‘‘progress,”’ that they 
are giving more time and thought to 


are under a} 





their ‘‘sunshine’’ and ‘‘rainy day’’ clubs 
than to their own emancipation. 

The old arguments have lost their power 
in a measure; we must stir them up with | 
some new presentation of the question | 
among those not interested. There is a | 
growing sentiment in favor of *‘educated | 

| 
| 
| 





suffrage.”” The riff-raff are all dead 
against us anyway, so we need not cater 
to them, and our demand may pique them 
to claim suffrage for women of their class, 
and stimulate them to desire education. 
We are not near enough to the goal of our | 
wishes to be moved by motives of policy; 
what we want is hard fighting and to use 
allthe ammunition we havein our arsenal. 

There was a time when the members of 
the English Parliament could not read. 
‘To-day they require that accomplishment 
in their rulers. In our republic to-day 
that is not thought necessary! Thousands 
of our voters are ignorant of the alphabet! 
Even those whu have battled for woman 
suffrage fifty years are afraid to discuss 
the question. Why not ask letters from 
our leading women and men on this point, 
and get them all stirred up? 

I am distressed at the apathy and in- 
difference of women themselves as to their 
own dignity and duty to the State. They 
are awake as to the coming mayor of 
Greater New York, begging funds to 
carry on the election, helping tlre different 
parties, yet not even asking the candidates 
if any one of them believes in suffrage for 
women. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

New York City, N. Y. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Stella F. Jenkins, a Kansas City 
school teacher, has been made minister 
of the Friends’ Church in that city. Her 
mother, Mrs. Frances C, Jenkins. has been 
a minister of the Quaker Church for 45 
years. Another sister has also occupied 
a pulpit in Richmond, Ind. 

The Rev. Libbie Van Horn has been 
recently chosen pastor of the Nelson Street 
Methodist Protestant Church, in Syracuse, 
Be. Bs 

Miss Mary Andrews, a graduate of Buch- 
tel College, 96, has just taken charge of 
the Universalist Church at Hamilton, 0. 

Rev. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bruce, pastor of 
the Wayside Chapel of Malden, Mass., for 
many years, observed her sixty-seventh 





when she says sixty per cent. of the chil- 
dren of the West Indies are of question- 
able parentage. She has witnessed some 
most remarkable conversions of the wom- 
en who have abandoned a life of shame to 
enter this home. They now havea chapel 
which cost $1,400; workers from her 
training school are working in Trinidad, 
and the first convert is now engaged in 
mission work at Capetown, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

‘*The time is coming,’’ says the Congre- 
gationalist of Boston, ‘when organizations 
for women only in the churches will be as 
exceptional as similar organizations for 
men only. The American Board will have 
women in its corporate membership and 
on its prudential committee. They will 
be found in the executive committees of 
the other societies. They comprise about 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
churches, and they will assume their part 
in the management of the.work of the 
churches, 


” 


They will no longer think of | 


fied with the idea of finding women in 
-Parliament, or yet in the pulpit, or per. 
haps even in the Cabinet?” 

**l am by no means terrified by the pros. 
pect of any of these things, and yet | doubt 
if many of them will come to pass. There 


| is a physiological limitation to woman's 


| the smali town of Berzelia, in Georgia. | 


She taught many of | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


confining their administration to the af- | 


fairs of their own sex, nor will men wish | 


them to doso. We may not all approve 


| 


of this change which has become so mani- | 


fest. Some of us may study ways of re- 
tarding it. The Congregationalist would 
not be understood as positively advocat- 
ing it. It cannot afford space for the con- 
troversy that would follow. But if others 
hasten the inevitable, we shall not con- 
demn them. They will be bringing about 
that ideal condition of the church de- 
scribed by a much maligned apostle when 
he wrote ‘There can be 
male: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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HALL CAINE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

In an interview with Robert H. Sherard, 
Hall Caine, the noted novelist, expresses 
himself as follows: 

“Are you in sympathy with what is 
known as the woman movement?” 

“I have long had a very deep sympathy 
with the better part of it. Indeed, it 
would be very hard for me to say how 
deeply I feel that the position which 
woman has so long held is an unjust and 
cruel and monstrous one. Even religion 
itself seems to have been the open enemy 
of women, and Christianity, after nineteen 
hundred years, has not improved upon the 
tyranny of the old Jewish law, although 
Jesus was the greatest friend and cham- 
pion of women that the world has ever 
known. Down to very recent years, even 
in England, the position of woman has 
been one of the grossest injustice. Even 
when the Queen came to the throne, 
woman's position in England was that of 
honorable servitude. If she was married, 
the law regarded her as one with her hus- 
band; if unmarried. she was still a grown- 
up infant in swaddling clothes. In short, 
woman's place in England was almost en- 
tirely dependent upon her agreeableness 
and usefulness to man. For many cen- 
turies there had been no idea in the heads 
of legislators that she possessed any legal 
rights except those of marrying and giving 
in marriage, and ruling over the cooking 
and the nursery. Of course, there was no 
conscious cruelty in all this, and it was 
probably based on a theory of the utter 
helplessness of woman to take care of her- 
self in any circumstances, the old idea of 
her incapacity for business and the general 
inferiority of her talents. All this is 
changed. As I took occasion to say at the 
Ladies’ Dinner of the New Vagabond Club, 
the idea of the legal subordination of the 
one sex to the other died hard, and it 
would be amusing, if it were worth while, 
to say how hard. As tothe future, Hux- 
ley tells us that in the new order of things 
regarding women the old Salic law is not 
going to be repealed, and no change of 
dynasty will be effected. It is not neces- 
sary to expect that Huxley will be found 
to be entirely a false prophet; but surely 
it is clear already that the position of 
woman in relation to humanity is now 
undergoing a complete change.” 

‘In short, you do not seem to be terri- 


no male and fe- | 





sphere, which will certainly assert itself 
Woman is not often endowed with the 
faculties of a leader, though she has ex. 
traordinary executive power. Therefore 
I do not look to see women in administra. 
tive positions, but I do expect to fing 
them soon in executive positions of great 
importance and trust.” 

“I have heard that you have woman 
suffrage in the Isle of Man ; is that so” 

**Yes.”’ 

‘How does it work?” 

‘‘Admirably. The only complaint I ever 
heard against it is that a half-witted 
woman was persuaded to personate her 
dead mother.” 

‘‘Has woman any civil rights in Man 
which she does not possess in England?” 

“Yes, she has a certain control over 
freehold property. For instance, I could 
not sell this house without first obtaining 
the sanction and signature of my wife.” 

‘**‘Does that operate to prevent drunken 
husbands from impoverishing their wives 
and families?” 

“It ought to doso. No doubt it does, 
in some instances. Butit is the nature of 
a woman to yield, even to her own great 
disadvantage, to the wish of the man she 
loves, and thus it may be that few women 
avail themselves of the protection which 
the law affords.” 





WOMEN ORGANIZING OIL COMPANIES. 


Two oil companies composed exclu- 
sively of women have lately been organized 
in Indiana. The Mercer-Kier Oil Com- 
pany of Peru has a capital of $12,500, and 
is drilling its first well. The stockholders 
are Mrs. S. C. Mercer, president: Miss 
Ida Kier, secretary and treasurer; Miss A, 
Tudor, Mrs. Walter Emswiler. all of 
Peru, and Mrs, Ada Mercer, of Richmond, 

The other company, organized two 
weeks later in Kokomo, has a capitalized 
stock of $10,000, all subscribed and paid 
up. Mrs. Laura G, Schofield is president 
and Mrs. Dane Cottey is treasurer. The 
first well will be drilled on the farm of 
Mrs. Cottey. The company is strong 
financially and the managers are thorough 
business women. Mrs. Schofield is a 
woman of fine culture and many accom- 
plishments, and has been active for many 
years in the suffrage, temperance, club 
and philanthropic work in her city. 





F. M. A. 
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SENTIMENTS AS TO DUTY AND CON- 
STANCY. 


“The only failure a man ought to fear is 
failure in cleaving to the purpose he sees 
to be best.’’—George Eliot. 

‘Lam in earnest; I will not equivocate 
—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a 
single inch—aNp | WILL BE HEARD,”— 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Never think that God’s delays are 
God’s denials. Hold on; hold fast; hold 
out. Patience is Genius.”—Buffon. 

THE ARROW. 


Straight from the Mighty Bow this truth is 
driven: 

“They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven.”’ 

Fly far, O shaft of light, all doubt redeem- 


ing, 

Rouse men from dull despair and idle 
dreaming. 

High Heaveu’s evangel be, Gospel God- 
given: 


“They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven.”’ 

Si tentas, perfice. “If you attempt a 
thing, go through with it.’’ [This is the 
motto on the seal of Hyde Park, Mass. 
It was chosen by the late Theodore D. 
Weld, an honored citizen of Hyde Park, 
and a life-long advocate of equal rights 
for women. ] 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

R. B. Lowndes, an English lawyer, has 
been reading with great interest the Bos- 
ton Transcript’s review of Mr. George A. 
O. Ernst’s admirable book on **The Law 
of Husband and Wife.’’ He writes for 
that paper a comparative summary of the 
present amended English law as follows: 

In England, we long ago (in 1833) got 
over the inconveniences of the law of 
dower; and, practically, with us dower 
now only attaches to those estates of in- 
heritance of which the husband dies seized 
intestate. The concurrence of the wife in 
conveyances and mortgages is therefore 
no longer necessary. Since 1883, a wife 
is, with us, capable of contracting direct- 
ly with her husband, without the inter- 
vention of a trustee; and can hold both 
real estate and personal property in her 
own right to the same extent as a femme 
sole, and devise and bequeath the same 
by will. This absolute power of owner- 
ship has, however, its contrary disad- 
vantages; it leaves the wife open to the 
importunities of an impecunious husband, 
who may use all his arts and blandish- 
ments in persuading her to dispose of her 
property in paying his debts (pos.ibly 
gambling debts), to the prejudice of wife 
and children; and itis not every wife who 
has the moral courage to refuse her hus- 
band’s importunities. So that we still 
advise fathers, whose daughters are about 
to marry, to settle their fortunes on trus- 
tees, through settlements; and on mak- 
ing their wills to tie up their daughters’ 
fortunes. A _ well-drawn settlement or 
will always contains a discretionary power 
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to the trustees to make advances to the 
husband out of the trust funds on securi- 
ty, also to make advances for the purpose 
ot putting children forward in the world. 
This shifts the responsibility trom the 
wife to the trustees’ shoulders. It s true 
that several hard decisions of the English 
Court of Chancery have made the oftice of 
trustee a good deal worse than thankless 
in past years; but a recent act has tended 
to mitigate this severity. 


—o- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
Burns. By Henry C. Shelley. With 
photographs by the Author. New York 
and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, The 
Knickerbocker 1897. Price, 
$1.25. 

This dainty little book, with its beauti- 
ful type and paper, attractive covers and 
gracetul illustrations, including a very 


Press. 


fine portrait of Robert Burns, will be a | 


charming Christmas gift. It is remark- 
able how permanent and even cumulative 
is the popularity of this Ploughman 
Bard, who anticipated his posthumous 
renown when he said: ‘Jean, one hun- 
dred years hence, they'll think mair o’ 
me than they do now.”’ Like Carlyle, he 
was a child of poverty and privation. His 
father, William Burns, built with his own 
hands the ‘auld clay biggin’’ where the 
boy was born. From the days of his early 


manhood the father of the poet ‘was en- 





gaged in a never-ceasing struggle to | 
wrest from the earth a sustenance for 


himself and his family.” [n Burns’ seventh 
year, the scene of his life shifted from 
Alloway to Mount Oliphant, a seventy 
acre farm some two miles distant. Lere 
for a number of years he lived a hard life; 
laboring in the fields beyond his strength 
and poorly fed. But here he became a 
puet, in his fifteenth year. It was harvest 
time and it was his fortune to have as his 
companion a ‘bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass” 
a year younger than himself. ‘The nat- 
ural result followed. ‘The story is told 
in his own words: 

“In short, she, altogether unwittingly 
to herself, initiated me in that delicious 
passion which, in spite of acid disappoint- 
ment, gin-horse prudence, and book- 
worm philosophy, 1 hold to be the first of 
human joys, our dearest blessing here 
below. How she caught the contagion I 
cannot tell; you medical people talk much 
of infection from breathing the same air, 
the same touch, ete. But I never ex- 
pressly said I loved her. Indeed | did 
nut know myself why | liked so much to 
loiter behind with her when returning in 
the evening from our labor; why the tones 
of her voice made my heartstrings thrill 
like an .Wolian harp, and particularly 
why my pulse beat such a furious ‘rat-tan’ 
when I looked and fingered over her little 
hand to pick out the cruel nettle stings 
and thistles. Among her other love-in- 
Spiring qualities she sang sweetly; and it 
was her favorite reel to which Lattempted 
giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. 1 
was not so presumptuous as to imagine 
that I could make verses like the printed 
ones composed by men who had learned’ 
Greek and Latin; but my girl sang a song 
which was said to be composed by a small 
country laird’s son on one of his father’s 
maids with whom he was in love, and | 
saw no reason why | might not rhyme as 
well as he; for excepting that he could 
shear sheep and cut peats, his fa her liv- 
ing in the moorland, he had no more 
scholar-craft than myself. Thus with me 
began love and poetry.” 

Then followed a removal to Locklea, 
where the poet spent some happy years, 
where two young women enlisted his 
somewhat fickle affections. Then, his 
father having died, Robert and Gilbert 
his brother made an unlucky move by 
renting the farm of Mossgiel, where he 
lost his crops and got in debt. ‘This de- 
lightful book follows him in his successive 
migrations, and gives us pictures, taken 
on the spot, of the houses and places 
which were his familiar abodes and the 
scenes of his simple and immortal songs. 
We can imagine no biography so graphic 
as this. With the exception of his brief, 
brilliant visit to Edinburgh, with its 
perilous introduction to fashionable life, 
Burns spent his life within a radius of a 
few miles, and lived and died amid his 
lovely Ayrshire homes. H. B. B. 


ticHh Enoucu. By Leigh Webster. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth 8S. Pitman. Roberts 

Brothers. 1897. Price, $1.25. 

This isa pleasant, lively story, chatty 
and conversational. It describes the effort 
of an ambitious family to live within its 
means. A widower with four or five 
children —the boys going to college, the 
girls immersed in fashionable young soci- 
ety—is struggling to carry the load, upon 
an insufficient salary. The daughters 
awake to the situation, propose removing 
from their fashionable city home to a 
quiet house in the country; the boys cur- 
tail their expenses; the enforced econ- 
omies, bravely adopted, prove blessings 
in disguise; and the result is solvency, 
comfort, friends and fortune. The more 











such stories are read by young people the 
better it will be for the country. 
Miss Sedgwick’s story, “The Rich Poor 
Man and the Poor Rich Man,” which was 


| so useful and so popular sixty years ago, 


this story rebukes the almost universal 
error of living beyond one’s income and 
aping the style of people more wealthy 
than oneself. It shows that comfort, re- 
finement, friendship, self-respect and 
social position are promoted by simplicity, 
good sense, and honorable conduct, 
HW. B. BL 

SWEET CLover. A Romance 

White City. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin and Company. Paper. Price, 

50 cents. 

This is a bright, happy story. It is inter- 
woven with the inception, progress and 
close of the Columbian Exposition. It is 
written with justifiable pride, by a resident 
of Chicago, to preserve the remembrance 
of that great achievement. The characters 
are all good, pleasant people. ‘There are 
no villainies, no tragedies, no doubt- 
ful morality, and all love a story that 
ends well. ‘To those who look back upon 
their remembrances of the wonderful 
dream city, it will come as a pleasant 
reminder of their own brief sojourn amid 


the charming and evanescent scenes of | - , . , 
| justice, mercy and love find their most 


| spontaneous expression. 


which the patriotic writer has here 

endeavored to preserve a lasting record. 
SE B. 

Tue Litr.e Rep ScnooLtuouse, By 


Evelyn Raymond, 
Boston: 


Illustrated by Victor 
Searles. Roberts Bros, 1897. 

Price, $1.25. 

The schoolhouse at the crossing of the 
roads in the wonderful valley of the mad, 
merry Black River, with the old canal and 
the plank turnpike, is the scene of many 


amusing and some tragical events. The 
old schoolmaster, the pompous school 


trustee, the kindly physician, benevolent 
Aunt Delight and selfish Mrs. Hapgood, 
the jolly stage-driver, and the fanatical 
revivalist are well portrayed. But the 
chief interest in the story centres in the 
school children, and especially in Helen 
and Philip and Daniel. It is a lively, 
breezy story, redolent of rural scenes and 
surroundings. H. B. B. 
STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL 
Frank Podmore, A. M. 
London: G,. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Price, $2. 


ReEseARCH., By 
New York and 
1897. 


This is a careful, candid and exhaustive 
summary of fifteen years’ laborious effort 
by the Society of Psychical Research to 
ascertain the facts of spiritualism, 
theosophy, thought-transference, plysi- 
cal phenomena, ghosts, hallucinations, 
haunted houses, premonitions, previ- 
sions, secondary consciousness, trance- 
possession, impersonation, obsession, and 
clairvoyance, The author is singularly 
cool, reasonable and impartial. He finds 
amid a mass of fraud, superstition and 
coincidence good ground for belief in 
secondary consciousness and clairvoyance. 
Prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick are credited with 
advice and complete agreement in atti- 
tude of mind and general methods of 
investigation, but for the conclusions 
reached, the author assumes undivided 
responsibility. It is an admirable, inter- 
esting and instructive book. H. B. B. 


—_—-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


While among the Sioux, a mother, with 
a good-sized family of boys and _ girls, 
propounded to me the question whether 
white women did not find their daughters 
more than their sons. She was 
sure she did. ‘Look at those girls,’’ said 
she; ‘‘I have their clothes to make, their 
hair to braid, and to see that they learn 
how to behave. Now my boys are no 
trouble.”’ As I glanced at the group of 
children, the glossy braids of the girls 
falling over their single smock and the 
boys naked but for the breech-clout, their 
miniature scalp-lock ornamented with a 
brass sleigh bell surmounting a snarl of 
frowzy hair, I recognized the kinship of 
maternal perplexities the world over.— 
Alice C. Fletcher, in The Century. 

The tire at Mount Holyoke, which de- 
stroyed the main college buildings, has 
proved a blessing in disguise. The loyalty 
and liberality of graduates and friends of 
the institution were stimulated, and the 
college opens its new year showing greater 
proportional progress in its material wel- 
fare than any other institution of its kind 
in the country. It is stronger, richer and 
better adapted to modern conditions than 
it would have been but for the fire that 
saddened so many hearts a few short 
months ago. Six new buildings, and the 
old ones thoroughly repaired, with im- 
proved water supply and other accommo- 
dations, are its record. It needs more 


trouble 





Like | 


of the | 





‘in a short time, but Keefe soon died. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. Itis takeninternally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
[t acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials, 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





yet, but it has come out of its ordeal bet- 
ter equipped than ever to carry on the 
work for which it itself 
well fitted. Four hundred studens are 
already registered—the freshman 
numbering more than a third, while the 
list of applicants was much larger. In 
its sixty-first year it seems younger and 
fresher than it did at fifty. 


has shown so 


class 


The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts, 
unlike those of New Youk, are faithful to 
the rights of women. They say: 

In this ebb of moral power, in this polit- 
ical welter and confusion, we, members of 
the Prohibition party, have at least saved 
for ourselves a sufficient aud patriotic ob- 
ject, and evinced our steadfast adhesion to 
the public welfare as the sole basis of 
political action. In uniting prohibition 
and woman suffrage, we have set up the 


two most direct defences of our house- 
holds. We have beaten back the most 
constant and aggressive enemy of the 


home, and have put upon its threshold, 
with a drawn sword, its natural defender, 
the wife and mother, in whom God's 


At Embden, Me., Oct. 15, 1897, Ezekiel 
Keefe was feeding a young bull in a field 
near the John Walker farmhouse, when 
a farmer named Thompson went by 
with a drove of cattle. The bull started, 
breaking away from Keefe, and ran down 
the road. Keefe ran after the animal and 
succeeded in getting hold of the rope to 
lead him back to the field. This enraged 
the bull, which turned upon Keefe, 
knocked him down and gored and trampled 
upon him. Mrs. Walker, who was in the 
house at the time, started to help Keefe. 
She is very small, bunt proved to have 
plenty of pluck, for she grabbed a shot- 
gun and revolver as she ran, and as soon 
as she got within range fired one charge 
from the gun and then emptied the revol- 
ver into th bull. The animal turned on 
Mrs. Walker, but she still kept her nerve, 
and as the maddened animal charged upon 
her she struck hima terrific blow on the 
head with the gun, knocking him down 


and breaking the stock of the gun. She 
then ran for assistance. Neighbors soon 
arrived and the bull was secured. Dr. 


Greene, of Solon, was called and arrived 
He 
was terribly lacerated. Surely this woman 
ought not to be denied a vote because she 
cannot fight when necessary. 

Ex-Congressman George W. Julian, of 
Irvington, Ind., has just had as visitors 
Aaron M. Powell and his wife, Anna Rice 
Powell, editors of The Philanthropist, 
the organ of the American Purity Alli- 
ance. Mr. Powell was long associated 
with William Lloyd Wendell 
Phillips and other leading abolitionists 
in the anti-slavery agitation, and was for 
some time the editor of the New York 
Anti-Slavery Standard. When slavery 
was abolished he became an active worker 
for temperance. Both he and his wife 
enlisted in the cause of social purity, and 
have for years, as editors of The Philan- 
thropist, devoted themselves to that work, 
in the interests of which they have re- 
peatedly visited the old world as delegates 
to conventions in London, Paris and other 
European cities, and have thus acquired 
an international reputation as reformers. 
Mr. Powell is also known as a preacher in 
the Society of Friends, and as a lecturer. 
The abolition of slavery gave them no 
pause in labor; they have continued as 
busy as ever in the work of practical 
philanthropy and reform. 


Garrison, 


=-_—-_ — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPARROW IN THE RAIN. 


Recently, during a severe rain-storm, a 
family heard the cry of a young sparrow. 
A search was made; and the sparrow was 
found in a puddle of water, too chilled, 
apparently, to move. He was brought 
into the house, and put in a box near the 
kitchen stove. After a time he chirped 
cheerfully, then he hopped about the box, 
and finally flew about the room. He 
seemed able to care for himself; and the 
window was opened, when, with a gay 
little chirp, the sparrow flew out in the 
rain. Not long after that the cry of a 
sparrow was heard again, which seemed 
to ask for help. A search discovered a 








| clothing.’ 


sparrow in the same puddle of water, wet 
and miserable. Again the little stray was 
put in the box by the kitchen range; and 
in alittle time he, too, was flying about 
the room, very happy and contented. 
When the window was raised, he seemed 
in no hurry to fly away; but, after a time, 
he did leave us. Four times a sparrow 
was rescued from that puddle of water, 
each time showing a greater reluctance 
to fly out in the rain, Afterwards we 
decided that it was the same sparrow, 
that he did not like the rain, and learned 
how to get indoors where it was dry. Do 
you think it was the same sparrow?— 
Outlook. 


=_- 


HUMOROUS. 


An old peasant woman in Buckingham- 
shire, England, praising her favorite 
curate to the rector, exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, sir, 
Mr. Drone is quite an angel in sheep’s 


’ 


A mother noticed that her little boy 
had shut and fastened the door on a very 
wet day, and was compelling his little 
sister to stay out in the rain. ‘Why, 
Leslie,”’ said she, ‘open the door, and tet 
Dolly in out of the rain.” “I can’t, 
mamma,’’ was the answer. 
ing Noah’s ark, and Dolly is the sinner.”’— 
Cambridge Tribune. 

A good story is told of a number of 
boys who were playing on Saturday in 
front of an Episcopal Church, The rector 
suddenly came out of his parsonage and 
told the boys to be quiet in front of the 
Lord’s house. **That is all right, mister,”’ 
said the boys. ‘The Lord is not here to- 
day. He is down the street at the Jewish 
synagogue.”’-—Jewish Messenger. 


She had never been to a dinner party 
before, and so was nervous. When the 
ices came, small cakes were passed with 
them. Most of the cakes were covered 
with pink icing, but on the further side 
of the dish was one coated with chocolate. 
“T will take this,’ she exclaimed, and 
attempted to pick up the cake. To her 
surprise it seemed glued to the platter, 
At the same time attention from all quar- 
ters was centred on her by the remark of 
the sable waiter, “Beg pardon, miss; but 
that’s mine.’’ The supposed chocolate 
cake was his thumb!— Boston Home Jour- 


| nal, 











Roxpury, MAss., SEPT. 21, 1897. Mrs. 
Rk. Chapman, residing at 4 Juniper Ter- 
race, this city, writes the following: “I 
have received the painting outfit sent for 
three trade-marks from Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and am thankful for them. I was 
feeling weak and tired and took a couple 
of bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I found 
it a good strengthening medicine.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Ouly large coéducational school in Boston, 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 


TAYLOR, DE “ERITTE & HAGAR. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION | presies, o,,5..5 fury 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. |. W CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 


Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 


Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 


morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, sth, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 








degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 


GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Roe syaneesrente St. 
Girls’ Classical School. ooytcmber “Sond. 1895, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


‘““We’re play- | 

















LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘‘lhat Wife of Mine” etc. loth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told’”’ 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
idition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’’ 

**Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A _ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

it is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth §1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Bec pants, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read ’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
oy James RK. Cocker, M. D., author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
land Country,’’ ““What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 


Maria [itchell 


Life and Correspondence [By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys. 

25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniforn. 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 

lished reputation, and selected for this series with 

great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 litles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
(.loth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Litles Each Volumecomplete in Itself 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies 

trated Price $1.00 each 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenstip, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

(loth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books 6f adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab.ve four Series 


Uniform 
Illus- 





Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 











Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. A,ree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 


For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Buston. 7 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘« The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘¢To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You P chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 





ExkcuTiIve SESSION NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Women, Nashville, Tenn., Oct, 25-28. 

Woman's NATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25. 

Nationa HousktHoLtp Economic Associa- 
Tron, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 27. 

Connecticut WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
oration, Meriden, Oct. 28. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
n2, Vetroit, Mich., Oct, 28-30. 

NATIONAL CouNcIL OF JEWISH 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 20, 30. 

NEVADA Equal SuUFFARGE ASSOCIATION, 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA STaTE WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
Association, Lewistown, Nov. 1, 2. 

New York STate WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION, Geneva, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29— Nov. 3. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Women, Springtield, Mass., Nov. 2, 3, 4. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Association, Washington, D.C., Feb. 14-19, 
1898. 


Asso- 


WomMEN, 


=_—— 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘ 


The Annual Convention of the Connecti- 
cut Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Meriden, Tuesday, Oct. 26. 

IsaveLLA BeecHer Hooker, Pres. 
Evxia B. Kenprick, Cor. Sec. 
= — 


NEVADA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Convention of the Ne- 
vada State E. S. A. will be held at Carson 
City, Oct. 30, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, at 10 
A.M. 

All friends of justice and equal political 
rights are cordially invited to assemble, in 
order that the best ideas in regard to plan of 
suffrage work may be attained. 

The exigencies of the present age demand 
that women as well as men should awaken 
to a sense of the responsibility they owe to 
our national life. Living under laws helped 
or hindered by the voice of the people, 
through the ballot, women, being citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside (either by birth or by 
naturalization), are by every principle of 
natural justice, as also by the nature of our 
institutions, as fully entitled to vote and 
hold office as men citizens. This union of 
duty will help to transmit what is best in 
our institutions, ever broader and firmer, 
from generation to generation. 

We rejoice at the growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of equal suffrage throughout 
our State, and point with pride to the object 
lessons afforded by Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho, and we firmly believe that 
Nevada will at the appointed time add her 
silver star to the flag of the suffrage union. 

Mrs. Exipa A. Orr, President. 
Mrs. Fannie WeEvviER, Ree. Sec. 
Mrs. May GILu, Cor. Sec. 





PROGRAM OF WOMAN’S CONGRESS 
The Program for 25th Congress of the 
Association forthe Advancement of Women, 
to be held at Springfield, Mass., Nov. 1, 2, 
and 3, is as follows: 
‘‘Reminiscences of A. A. W.,’’ Julia Ward 
Howe. 
“Changing Social Problems,’’ Antoinette 
B. Blackwell. 
“Avenues opened for Wemen in the last 
Quarter Century,’’ Mary F. Eastman. 
“The Brain and the Hand,” Clara B. 
Colby. 
“English Queens; Their Influence on Brit- 
ish Civilization,”” Mary Newbury Adams. 
“Child Study,’”’ Frances Stuart Parker. 
“The Social Philosophy of Dante,’ Ellen 
M. Mitchell. 
“Influence of Women in Politics,’’ An- 
toinette B. Kinney. 
‘Mental Hygiene,” Mary A.G.Dight, M.D. 
“Japanese Women,’’ Mabel Loomis Todd. 
“Red Cross Relief for Cuba,’ J. Ellen 
Foster, Advocate General of the Red Cross 
Relief. ) : 
Symposium: ‘‘New Departure in Philan- 
thropy.”’ ’ 
Symposium: ‘What Evidence or Hope 
have we of Higher Moral Relations between 
Nations?” 
_—_—-— —-s 


ONLY ONE WEEK MORE! 





The special offers made to old sub- 
scribers to the Woman's JOURNAL will 
positively be withdrawn on Nov. 1. We 
are thankful to the friends who 


have responded promptly, and thereby 


maby 


helped us in extending the suffrage work. 
Will not every delinquent subscriber read 
our special offers on page 2 again, and 
send in a renewal next week, and at least 
one new name? 


-_--_— 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 





to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiums 
offered on sccond page. 





-_<—-— 


REGISTRATION ! 


On and after October first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 

roe 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL each containing a guod short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WoMAN’S 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL 3, Park 


oe -_—— 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar, The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 





=_-<-— 


“BAD WOMEN WILL VOTE.” 





One of the regular stock objections to 
woman suffrage is that ‘bad women will 
vote.’ “Bad men,’ a very much larger 
class, are voters already. No one pro- 
poses to disfranchise these. But where- 
ever women are voting, experience shows 
that women classed as ‘‘bad’’? do not 
usually go to the polls, and when they do, 
vote not as “bad women,” but according 
to their political affiliations. If they 
all voted, they constitute a very small 
part of the population. But ‘*bad women” 
need the right to vote for their own pro- 
tection; need it more than any other class 
of women or men. Without the right to 
vote, they are to-day, in almost every com- 
munity, the victims of cruel oppression. 
They are virtually slaves. And the law 
which should be at once their ruler and 
their guardian is known to them only as 
a tyrant. 

Here is a case which has just occurred 
in Cincinnati. We quote entire a leading 
editorial in the Boston Daily Herald of 
Oct. 13, under its own heading: 

A STUPID JUDICIAL TYRANT. 

A certain judge in the city of Cincinnati 
has sentenced a woman to the workhouse 
for riding a bicycle. The grounds on 
which he has done this can be best appre- 
ciated by stating them in his own lan- 
guage. He says: 

In the case of Grace Monroe, the sole 
reason for sentencing her to the workhouse 
was because she was riding a bicycle. I 
will not allow a fallen woman to ride a 
bicycle in Cincinnati. It makes no differ- 
ence how thoroughly she is dressed, or how 
properly she conducts herself while on the 
wheel. I have instructed the police to bring 
all such characters into my court, and for 
every offence of that character I shall inflict 
the workhouse punishment. 

The further reasons given for such 
action are as absurd as what is quoted 
above is outrageous: 

To have it become generally known that 
fallen women ride the wheel would make 
good women the targets for insulting re- 
marks by men and boys. On the other 
hand, let it become generally known that 
every woman seen on a bicycle in Cincinnati 
is a lady, and that class of men who jeer 
will be very cautious about what they say, 
if they dare say anything at all. 

If the tyranny of this man is revolting, 
his undertaking te be the guardian of the 
interest of the bicycle riding women of 
Cincinnati is ridiculously gratuitous. But 
the assumption on his part to decree as to 
who should not ride a bicycle is an inter- 
ference with private rights that must 
arouse indignation. If thereis no method 
of impeaching such a judge, there ought 
to be. 

In Boston, some years ago, occurred a 
still more flagrant case of judicial tyranny. 
A woman crossing the Common about 11 
P. M. was assaulted. The crime was 
proved. But Judge May discharged her 
assailant without punishment, on the 
ground that the victim was a woman of 
bad character. 

Will the opponents of woman suffrage 
tell us whether such women, bad as they 
may be, should continue to be the helpless 
prey of every ruftian and corrupt police- 
man? 

Within a few weeks, Police Commis- 
sioner Grant, of New York City, resigned 
his position because he found that New 
York policemen are encouraged by the 
board to enter into improper relations 
with women for the express purpose of 
afterwards testifying to their bad char- 
acter from personal experience. The city 





hires men to violate the law, and pays 
them for testifying against the partners 
in their crimes, these rascals not only going 
themselves unpunished, but being re- 
warded for acts of vice as a performance 
of official duty. 

Can any legal outrage be more flagrant 
than this? Can virtue be promoted by 
enslaving degraded women and depriving 
them of legal protection? 

The trouble with the remonstrants is 
that they are deaf and blind to facts. 
They know nothing of the trials, priva- 
tions, temptations and oppressions of 
their poorer and less fortunate sisters. 
They simply ignore social injustice. What 
women need is equality of rights. Since 
all men, good and bad, are presumed to 
be innocent and can be punished only for 
wrong-doing legally proved, so all women, 
good and bad, are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law. They will never receive 
that equal protection until they have the 
right to vote. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


Suffrage Bazar meetings will be held at 
5 Park Street, every Monday afternoon 
at 3 P. M. All persons interested in the 
Bazar are invited. 

At the Suffrage Bazar meeting last Mon- 
day, the Lucy Stone table, the William 
Lloyd Garrison (Roxbury) table, the 
Sarah Southwick (Wellesley Hills) table, 
the Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, 
City Point, Medford and Malden tables 
were represented, also the Jellies and 
Preserves table. Encouraging reports 
were given by all. Persons from several 
other places were present, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitchcock, of the Warren League, re- 
ported what was doing in that part of the 
country. 

The Jamaica Plain League has sent let- 
ters to all the registered women voters, 
inviting their codperation, has put a 
notice in the local paper, and brought the 
matter before the teachers’ meeting. 
Many of the teachers have promised to 
take tickets. 

Mrs. Anders has written 175 letters in- 
viting people to entertainments in aid of 
the cause. 

Mrs. Moreland has received promises of 
fruit for the Jellies and Preserves table 
from Belmont, Lynn, Methuen, Everett, 
and ‘all around everywhere,’ and has 
written to Plymouth for cranberries. She 
has taken a number of orders, and wants 
more. A friend said to her lately, ‘The 
doctor says my sister is not well enough 
to do any preserving this year.’ She 
answered, ‘‘I am sorry your sister is not 
well, but 1am glad she cannot do any pre- 
serving. Order your preserves from the 
Suffrage Bazar.”’ 

Mrs. Hallowell, of West Medford, hasa 
very fine collection of baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike and elsewhere, for 
her table. 

A South Carolina lady has promised 
pitch-pine for the Natural Object table, 
and a friend in Ohio wants to give ‘ta box 
of beautiful buckeyes,’ and asks if they 
would sell for more than the cost of ex- 
pressage. Who would like to buy some? 

Ladies connected with the various tables 
are actively pushing the sale of tickets. 

These are but a few of the encouraging 
items of news brought out at the meeting. 

Brookline is busy, and will have enter- 
tainments to raise money in advance—an 
excellent plan. ss. 
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WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 





Denver has long wanted an auditorium. 
The business men think that a fine one 
would attract conventions to the city, and 
would be of advantage in many ways; but 
they have had a series of wrangles about 
the best site, and have been unable to 
agree on avy definite plan. Now, in 
extremity, they have decided to turn the 
matter over to the club women of Denver. 
Interviews with the chief State officials 
are published, strongly favoring this plan. 
Attorney-General Carr seems to voice 
the prevailing opinion when he says: 
“Anything the women undertake, they 
will accomplish. I approve the idea.” 
It is hoped that the powerful Woman's 
Club of Denver will take the lead in raising 
the funds and putting up the much de- 
sired building. The Denver Evening 
Post says: 

For their efforts they should have a free 
lease of headquarters as long as the build- 
ing remains intact. Besides this, they 
should be given a controlling vote in 
directing its management. If it is left 
in their charge its conduct will always be 
of the dignified, rather than the loose 
and semi-disgraceful. In 
is hinted that the Board of Management 
has devoted the strneture to questionable 
enterprises. With the women in control 
in the Board of Management, the possibil- 
ity of a repetition of this in Denver would 
be forever precluded. 

Another proposition upon which the 
men rely, if the execution of the idea is 
placed in the hands of the Woman's Club, 
is the matter of general thoroughness in 
detail to which the auditorium wouid be 
subjected, and the taking it out of the 
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grasp of those imbued with speculative 
ideas. Real estate men could not ‘*make 
or break”’ the affair, as some of them have 
asserted in the past. It would at once be 
placed on a basis combining the two 
essential elements—dignity and success. 

The women, being placed on their met- 
tle, are said to be eager to undertake the 
work. 

In Greater New York, the women of all 
parties are continuing their efforts with 
zeal. Many of them show commendable in- 
dependence. At a meeting of the West End 
Club, one the largest Republican women’s 
clubs, on Oct. 15, after several addresses 
in favor of General Tracy, Mrs. James G. 
Wentz electrified the assembly by mak- 
ing a speech for Seth Low. She said that 
every vote cast for the machine candidate 
was a vote for Tammany Hall, and that 
although she had the highest regard for 
General Tracy personally, he had been 
put in by the machine and would have to 
be dominated by it. Mrs. Jane Pierce 
replied. A pleasant feature of the discus- 
sion was the friendly feeling that pre- 
vailed. The president, Mrs. Burns, said 
that, although she disagreed entirely with 
Mrs. Wentz, she was glad to have that 
side of the question presented. She was 
sure that all the members wanted the 
club to be a place for the free expression 
of opinion. Mr. Oscar Hoffstadt, of the 
Executive Committee of the West Side 
Republican (Men’s) Club, was present, 
bringing an invitation from that club to 
the women to share its new club-house, an 
invitation that was accepted with much 
pleasure. After the meeting Mr. Hoff- 
stadt singled out Mrs. Wentz to shake 
hands with her, and there was ‘‘a general 
handshaking between the combatants.”’ 

Mr. Hoffstadt looked up Mrs. 
Pierce, and told her that he was so de- 
lighted with her speech that he must have 
her for a monster mass-meeting which 
the West Side men were to bold on Mon- 
day evening. 

Half the members of the West End 
Women’s Club are said to be in favor of 
the Citizens’ Union candidates. 

How much reason there is that women 
should take an interest in this election 
may be judged from a recent speech by 
Carl Schurz—who, by the way, was for- 
getful enough to speak of our present 
government as “‘based upon universal suf- 
frage.’’ He said: 

Let us look at the duty before us. 
Here is this new creation of Greater New 
York, not only the greatest city in the re- 
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public, but one of the greatest in the 
world in point of extent, population, 
wealth, commercial importance, etc. 


Greater New York is now to receive at 
our hands its first municipal govern- 
ment. That first government will, for 
a series of years, have to take care, 
so far as a government can, of the 
health, the comfort, the public education, 
in short, of those interests which are near- 
est to the persons and hearts of more than 
3,000,000 people, hundreds of thousands 
of whom hardly ever see the green fields 
outside, their whole lives being spent on 
these city streets, within these city walls. 

How much good the codperation of 
women in city government may do is well 
expressed by New Ideas, which says, edi- 
torially: 

The women are developing a talent for 
several lines of municipal caretaking that 
evince their peculiar fitness for official 
positions of this kind. Especially have 
they demonstrated their fitness as factory 
and sanitary inspectors, and they are a 
valuable factor in eliminating the ‘‘sweat 
shop” nuisance. Wherever women ap- 
pointees have predominated in these lines, 
immediate and marked improvement has 
become apparent. Not long since the 
Mayor of Chicago appointed a woman as 
sanitary inspector, and the funny news- 
papers immediately began to print pic. 
tures of garbage boxes with bows of rib- 
bon knotted on the corners and tastefully 
ornamented with aigrettes of defunct 
feather dusters. ‘‘But that’s all right,”’ 
says the undaunted inspectress, ‘‘better 
have bows of ribbon than bunches of bugs 
and worms that mean the spread of 
disease. Better have a trifle of «stheti- 
cism than the carelessness and negligence 
which characterize present methods.” 

The Mayor of St. Louis does not believe 
in the coéperation of women in public 
affairs, and is not to be seduced by the 
example of Chicago. A deputation of 
ladies from the Equal Suffrage Club of St. 
Louis went toStreet Commissioner Milner 
the other day to ask for the appointment 
of women as street inspectors, since in 
other cities the addition of some women 
to the force had resulted in cleaner streets. 
Mr. Milner said he would appoint some 
women if the Mayor would approve the 
appointments. The ladies then waited on 
Mayor Ziegenheim, but he refused, and is 
reported to have said, frankly, ‘‘All the 
arguments on earth could not swerve me.” 
His principal objections seem to have 
been two: First, ‘‘A woman's place is at 
home’’—a rule which, if made absolute, 
would, of course, prevent a woman from 
being a public school teacher, or a trained 
nurse, or even a ‘hired girl,’ as well as 
from being a street inspector; second, an 
aversion to the idea of “seeing women 
with rubber boots on, wading about in the 
mud in all sorts of weather, attempting to 
superintend a gang of street cleaners.”’ 
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True, the woman who superintends the 
street cleaning in the business district of 
Chicago drives about in a neat buggy to 
do her inspecting; but the vision of the 
rubber boots had taken full possession of 
Mayor Ziegenheim’s sentimental mind, 
and he could not see anything beyond, {[t 
may be that, as he boasts, arguments cap. 
not move him; but time will remove him, 
and then there will be a chance for the 
streets of St. Louis to become as clean ag 
those of Chicago. 

In Utah, Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, in 
the Woman's Exponent, impresses upon 
the newly enfranchised women the impor- 
tance of using their votes wisely. She 
says: 

In this State particularly, where so 
many women pay taxes, the financial and 
economic welfare should be a considera- 
tion, as well as the moral tone af the com- 
munity. Reform in city government is 
the cry in many places, and at the present 
time we who live in Salt Lake City are 
especially desirous of seeing a better con- 
dition of affairs, and the laws and ordi- 
hnances on the statutes more strictly ad- 
ministered. - . 

In Pittsburg, Pa., the Civie Club has 
started to secure the election of some 
women on the school board and on the 
boards of public charities. The club has 
a large membership, including many 
prominent and influential men and women. 

Mrs, Anna M. Strain, Mayor of James- 
town, Kan., has sent an open letter to the 
Chicago Tribune. The Tribune had said: 

By a political freak at the last election, 
the town was given over entirely to gov- 
ernment by women, and it is claimed that 
the result has been disastrous. 

Mrs. Strain writes: 

We have a woman mayor, four women 
in the council, a man for police judge and 
a man for street commissioner and city 
marshal. We know of no disastrous re- 
sults of last spring’s election. 

The article goes on to say: 

‘Saloons are said to be running wide 
open, game chickens are permitted to 
demonstrate their powers in the most 
brazen fashion, and even quiet games of 
the national pasteboard variety have found 
safe harborage.”’ 

We had two ‘joints’? here, no more 
than we have had for several years past, 
but probably two more than we shall have 
after the next term of court, as the grand 
jury has found indictments against both 
of them and the owners are now out on 
bond. No game chickens have fought in 
our town since the election. As to the 
other ‘‘quiet games” referred to, no such 
games have come to our knowledge. 

The women officers of this town did not 
seek office; they were put there by the 
people, both men and women, and the 
woman’s ticket was started by men. We 
did not promise anything more than to do 
our duty. Our town is a peaceful little 
place, with quiet Sabbaths. 

We are having new stone sidewalk 
crossings laid and repairing other side- 
walks. A new dry goods store has been 
opened, and, best of all, by the efforts of 
the officials, we expect to be a dry town 
in the near future. 

Our women are all Christian women, 
respected in the community, as the vote 
at the city election would show, and we 
do not deserve the reputation the daily 
press is giving us. The paper from which 
you have taken your information would 
do well to investigate before publishing 
such a statement. We are making a vig- 
orous effort to have the law obeyed in 
regard to the liquor question as well as 
other matters. Yours for truth and 
right, 

(Mrs.) ANNA M. StrRAIN, Mayor. 

Not only are women taking an increas- 
ingly active interest in municipal matters, 
but their activity is almost all in favor of 
better conditions and greater cleanliness, 
literal and metaphorical. A. 8. B. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Effa V. Davis, of Chicago, has been 
appointed Demonstrator of Obstetrics and 
chief of outdoor clinic in Rush Medical 
College of that city. This great institu- 
tion hitherto has admitted only men with- 
in its precincts. Dr. Davis has an exten- 
sive private practice, and her fitness for 
the position has been shown in addition 
by her work as clinical instructor in 
gynecology at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, another institution which 
barred out women till its late alliance 
with the Illinois State University. It is 
pleasant to note that the Rush students 
have received Dr. Davis with marked re- 
spect. 

The Women’s Medical School in St. 
Petersburg has opened with a class of 160 
students. Nearly an equal number of 
applicants were refused admission for 
want of room. It was at first determined 
that only members of the Orthodox Greek 
Chureh should be admitted, but a recent 
ukase had modified this so that other 
women may be received, provided their 
number shall not exceed five per cent. of 
the total. So many applied that the full 
number allowed by law were admitted. 
They are obliged to pursue the same 
course of studies as their orthodox sisters, 
including the study for six months of 
dogmatic theology. The other subjects 
for the first year are anatomy, histology, 
physiology, botany and chemistry. 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS’ FASHIONS. 


In suits we have often given illustrations 
of beautiful Springer models, but the one 
chosen for to day’s illustrations isa trifle 
handsomer than anything yet seen. It is 
a lovely green cloth suit, made with the 
popular Russian blouse. T his skirt is 
slightly braided, as the illustration shows, 
the braiding on the entire garment con- 
sisting of the wide, flat, black braid, out- 











with 
Crosswise 


the very narrow soutache. 
braiding is a feature of the 
blouse jacket, and the black satin 
rosettes which are placed at the side front, 
where the jacket closes, are simply too 
‘fetching’? for anything! But it is only 
one of hundreds of pretty suits to be 
found at their handsome establishment at 
the corner of Bedford and Washington 
Streets. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

Miss Isabel Darlington, daughter of ex- 
Congressman Smedley Darlington, has 
successfully passed her examination for 
admission to the bar of Chester County, 
Penn. She is the first woman admitted 
to the practice of law in that county. She 
intends to open an office in West Chester. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has opened a law 
office in Washington, D. C., in association 
with Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey. Mrs. 
Mussey has had a long and successful 
practice in that city, and both ladies are 
lawyers of unquestioned ability. They 
will be pleased to serve their friends and 
the public in the trial of causes, the prose- 
cution of claims, and by appearing before 
committees of Congress. They also so- 
licit correspondence as to land claims, 
and all questions arising under the tariff 
law. Mrs. Mussey retains her own per- 
sonal business, and has office charge of 
the business of the firm at her former 
place, 470 Louisiana Avenue. 

Miss Lutie Lytle, the young colored 
woman who graduated last summer from 
the law department of the Central Ten- 
nessee College, at Nashville, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar at Memphis. This fact 
strikingly illustrates the great change 
Within a generation in the condition of 
colored men and women in this country. 
This ambitious girl’s father was a slave 
He is now a man of wealth and leisure. 
and a citizen of Topeka, Kan. ‘The 
daughter was educated in the public 
schools of that State; she worked in a 
printing-office for a while, and she was the 
successful candidate for engrossing clerk 
in the Kansas Legislature of 1891, a po- 
sition which she filled with credit to her- 
self and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. She was the only woman in her 
law class. and was chosen its valedictorian. 
She is now but twenty-three years of age, 
the only woman admitted to the bar of 
Tennessee, and the only colored woman 
licensed to practise law in the South. 
She will probably open an office in To- 
peka. 

Mrs. Annie Storr Keeler is a successful 
practitioner in the courts of Camden, N. J. 

Miss Anita Haggerty, of New York City, 
recently defended her father in a suit for 
$10,000 damages brought against him in 
the supreme court, and won her case. 

A woman lawyer was one of the jury in 
asuit between a landlord and tenant in a 
New York court the other day. Counsel 
for both sides agreed to accept her. This 
was the first time such a thing has oc- 
curred there. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance about it, the Sun suggests, is 
that nobody thought it was anything to 
be surprised at. F. M. A. 








IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs KATHERINE HopGes died in Chi- 
cago on Thursday, Sept. 30, aged 69 years. 
She was an author, a suffrage worker, and 
a member of the Illinois Press Associa- 


tion, which expressed its sorrow for her | 


loss in appropriate resolutions. 
always stood for the rights of women, and 
befriended them under all circumstances. 
She started the first cooking school for 
women in the world, in New York City, 
being herself a pupil of Prof. Blot. In 
this school she employed French cooks. 
Through her instrumentality Juliet Car- 
son took her first lessons in cooking. The 
school was established by her with her 
own means. She also maintained a gen- 
eral training school for women in many 
typewriting, sten- 
millinery, ete. 


industries — sewing, 
ography, dressmaking, 
sand dollars. She also a member 
of Sorosis, and one of the founders of the 
American Authors’ Protective Associa- 
tion, having lierself suffered severely by 
dishonest publishers, pirated her 
‘*Fifty Years a Queen,”’ publishing it ver- 
batim under title, “Great Britain 
under Queen Victoria,’ of which twenty 
thousand copies were sold without her 
receiving any return, She was also a 
member of the National Press Association. 
After her removal West she was reduced 
to straitened circumstances. Recently 
she inherited a fortune from a brother in 
Australia. From Denver she returned to 
New York in 1885, and resided there and 
in Brooklyn until the World’s Fair drew 
her to Chicago. In Denver she was a 
regular contributor to the Rocky Mountain 
News, and published a weekly paper 
called The Homestead. She was a native 
of Kent, England, coming to America in 
her youth, but often revisiting ber native 
land. A son and daughter survive her. 
An ardent woman suffragist and reader of 
Tue WomaAn’s JOURNAL, she always 
helped the cause to the best of her ability. 
CAROLINE WEsTCOTT ROMNEY. 
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WORLD'S W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in 
Toronto next week will be a notable 
gathering. At its meetings the work of 
this society will be presented almost as a 
panorama. 

On Saturday, Oct. 23, five superintend- 
ents from among the forty or more depart- 
ments will give reports—Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, Mrs. Wilbur Crafts, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Miss Anna Gordon and Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes. The lines drawn by 
these women will suggest the relation of 
the W. C. T. U. to all social reforms. 

The world-wide extent of the society 
will be indicated by the introduction of 
the presidents of the different National 
W. C, T. Us. 

On Saturday evening Miss Willard will 
preside at a popular platform meeting, 
Miss Krikorian, Armenia; Mrs. Lisle, 
England; Mrs. Hoffman, recording secre- 
tary United States W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Kirk, 
Australia; Mrs. Thornley, president On- 
tario W. C. T. U., and others will speak. 

On Monday evening the school children 
of Toronto will give a great demonstra- 
tion under the auspices of the Toronto 
School Board. The singing of the To- 
ronto school children has attained a wide 
reputation under Mr. Cringan. He will 
be conductor of one thousand voices, 
which will give patriotic and temperance 
selections. Miss Willard has composed 
one song especially for the occasion, and 
it has been set to music by Mr. Cringan, 
who has also arranged music for the W. 
Cc. T. U. welcome song. So many have 
been the requests for the repetition of the 
song. ‘Queen Victoria’s Jubilee,’’ by Miss 
Eliza Wills, that it has been added to the 
programme. 

Three flag drills will be given, the first 
representing the British nation, the sec- 
ond the United States, the third the for- 
eign nations. 

On Tuesday evening there will be a 
White Ribbon love feast, such as was a 
notable feature of the convention in Lon- 
don in 1895. It is expected that more 
than one hundred one-minute speeches 
will be made. 

The purpose of this biennial meeting is, 
primarily, to gather the loose ends in the 
weaving of the new social fibre, and to 
plan for new methods and workers. It is 
in the day sessions that these details are 
dealt with. These meetings will be held 
in the pavilion, free tu all. Miss Willard 
will preside, and will deliver her annual 
address on Saturday morning. 

On Monday morning reports will be 
given on medal contest work by Mrs. 
Jennings Demorest, on humane education 
by Mrs. Lovell, on schools of methods by 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, and on Florence Crit- 
tenton missions by Mrs. Chariton Edholm. 
At 11 o'clock a memorial service will be 
conducted by Miss Willard. After this, 
Miss Agnes Weston, widely known for her 
work among sailors, will give a report, 
as also will Mrs. J. R. Barney, Miss Eliza- 


She | 


beth Greenwood, and Mrs. J. 
Willing, evangelists of the World's W. C. 
3s Us 

In the afternoon, food reform will be 
presented by Miss Yates, an anti opium 
report by Miss Jessie Ackerman, one of 
the round-the-world missionaries, and a 
report on franchise by Mrs, Eva McLaren. 
The superintendents of the flower mis- 
sion, amusements, press, 
partments, will also give reports. 

On Tuesday morning will come the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions. 
Miss Elizabeth Greenwood will give the 
experience of her recent trip to Honolulu. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt will report on the 
Non-Alcoholic Congress recently held at 
Brussels. Mrs. Stoddart will speak of the 
work in Mexico. Domestic science will be 





represented by Mrs. Marion 


J. Fowler 


and labor de- | 


McBride. 


Miss Eva Booth will speak for the Salva- | 
In this enterprise she spent many thou- | tion Army. 


The election of officers will take place 
in the afternoon, followed by a general 
discussion on ‘‘How Can We Best Advance 
| the White Ribbon Cause in All Nations?” 
The Dominion W. C. T. U. has been in 
| convention Oct. 20 to 22. A notable fea- 
ture has been the purity conference con- 
ducted by Dr. Mary Wood Allen—one on 
the 20th with addresses by Mrs. Ada 
Marion Hughes, of Toronto; Dr. You- 
mans, of Winnipeg; Miss Rose Wood 
Allen, of Ann Arbor; Mrs. Charlton Ed- 
holm; and the Rev. C. A. Eaton, of To- 
ronto. A second purity conference will 
be held Oct. 27, in Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church, for women only. In the evening 
there will be a public meeting. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Ocr. 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Important action was taken last week 
in the formation of a Union of all the 
woman suffrage societies within the limits 
of ‘the City of New York.” The charter 
will go into effect Jan. 1, 1898. Under it 
the great metropolis will be consolidated 
into one city under this name, and the 
time seemed ripe for such action. In our 
campaign last winter, there was codpera- 
tion between the sucieties in Brooklyn 
and this portion of the city, but until the 
charter became a law, the formation of a 
union seemed premature. Now, however, 
with the prospect of an important strug- 
gle before us to secure better opportuni- 
ties for women under the new govern- 
ment, it seemed that the hour had struck. 

Our city League took the initiative, as 
it did last winter, and sent invitations to 
the presidents of all societies within the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, inviting one dele- 
gate from each society to a meeting at 
the residence of our vice-president, Mrs. 
Esther Herrman, on Thursday, Oct. 14, at 
2. P.M. Representatives assembled from 
the following clubs and societies. 

From the present New York; the New 
York City Woman Suffrage League, repre- 
sented by its president, Mrs. Blake, and 
Mrs. Herrman as delegate; from the 
Society fur Political Study, Mrs. Huldah 
B. Gunn, vice-president, Mrs. Fanny St. 
John Gaffney delegate; from the Assembly 
District clubs, Ist, Mrs. Theodosia C., 
Goss, chairman; 5th, Mrs. Eliza Verplanck 
Richards, chairman; 11th and 13th, Miss 
Theresa Barcalow, delegate; 18th, Mrs. 
Martha L. Bishop, delegate; 21st, Miss 
Harriette A. Keyser, chairman; 22d and 
24th, Mrs. Annie E. Hadley, chairman; 
the Post Parliament Club sent Mrs, Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, chairman. 

From Brooklyn there came, from the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Society Mrs. 
A. T. Perry, vice-president, who also 
represented the Carroll Heights League, 
of which she is president; from the Bed- 
ford League, Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkins, 
president, and Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
delegate; from the Prospect Heights 
League, Miss Cameron, delegate; from 
the Kings County Society, Miss Ida L. 
Craft, delegate. The president of the 
Queens County Society, Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, was absent from the city, and 
did not receive her notification in time, 
but called on her return to express ap- 
proval of what had been done. Richmond 
County sent no word. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the New York League, who 
was made temporary chairman, with Mrs. 
Gaffney as secretary. There was a unani- 
mous feeling that a union of sucieties 
should be formed for work in the future. 
After some discussion the name 
Woman Suffrage Union of the City of 
New York” was adopted. A 
tion, after considerable deliberation, was 
adopted, of which the principal clause is 





as follows: 


Art. 2. Its object shall be the advance- 


protection of the industrial and civic 


the admission of eligible women to official 
positions, and the securing or equal pay 
for equal work, without regard to sex. 





coustitu- | 


ment of women to political privileges, the | 
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APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTI® 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








representation, the annual meeting, and 
for public meetings to be held from time 
to time in the different boroughs. 

The election of officers followed. On 
nomination of Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Blake 
was chosen president; on nomination of 
Mrs. Mrs. Hackstaff -was chosen 
vice-president; later Mrs. Gaffney was 
elected secretary and Mrs. Craigie treas- 
urer. A delightful collation was provided 
by the generous hospitality of Mrs. Herr- 
man. 

Want of space prevents me from de 
scribing the political activities of the 
women in this city. Organized bodies 
are working for all the parties, except the 
Tammany Democrats, who either will 
not have or cannot get the help of women. 
Next week I hope to give a description of 
the various headquarters and the different 
methods pursued by the several organiza- 
tions. 

This letter must report the especial 
recognition accorded to women in Brook- 
lyn by sending a delegation of them to 
Nashville to represent the city on Brook- 
lyn day. The New York delegation to 
Nashville consisted only of men, but 
when the Brooklyn day was suggested, 
Mayor Werster, of Brooklyn, said that 
women should be represented on that day. 
He accordingly appointed the following 
ladies as delegates to the Exposition: 
Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, chairman of the 
Trospect Heights League; Mrs. Craigie, 
chairman of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Association; the president of the Queens 
County Society, Mrs. Harriet Jordan; the 
president of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; Mrs, Ellen Scrimgeour; 
the president of the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association; and Miss Ellen 
Ford, of The Irish World. Mrs. Cary was 
chosen chairman, and Miss Ford secretary 
of the committee. They received every 
courtesy and official recognition while in 
Nashville. Most of these ladies are promi- 
nent in our suffrage work, and all are 
identified with public effort. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


Goss, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Boston delegation of the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention at Buffalo, N. Y., 
will leave on the afternoon of Oct. 28. 
Round trip tickets will be $13.33. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are the pub- 
lishers of the delightful extracts from the 
Diary of the boy “Hawthorne,” of which 
we gave an extended notice last week. 
The internal evidence of their authenticity 
seems perfectly conclusive. 


Charles Kingsley’s recipe for being 
miserable is as follows: ‘Think about 
yourself, about what you want, what re- 
spect people ought to pay to you, and 
what people think of you. In other 
words, centre all your thoughts on self, 
and you will have abundance of misery.” 


The W. C. T. U., New York State, held 
its annual convention at Cortland, Oct. 
5-8. Eight hundred and fifteen local 
unions were reported, with a membership 
of 20,050, a gain of 500 over last year. The 
general officers were unanimously reélect- 
ed. A protest was made against the ac- 
ceptance of the Bacchante statue by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A petition 
to Queen Victoria has been signed by the 


| president of the State W. C. T. U., against 


“The | 


ture on 
| British 


rights of the women of the Metropolis, | 


Other clauses provide for the basis of | 
‘ 


the reéstablishment of State regulation 
of vice in India. One hundred and fifty- 
one towns of New York State voted No 
License during the past year. 

The Cantabrigia Club is giving a course 
of lectures and readings at Sanders 
Theatre, for the benefit of the Radcliffe 
College Scholarship Fund. The course 
opened Oct. 20, with a reading by Anthony 
Hope, Colonel Higginson presiding. Nov. 
17,"Mr. Louis Fagan, late of the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings of the Brit- 
ish Museum, will give an illustrated lec- 
“Some of the Treasures of the 
Museum.” Dec. 8, F. Marion 
Crawford will speak on ‘Pope Leo XIII. 
and The Vatican.’ The closing lecture 
will be by John Fox, Jr., author of ‘A 
Cumberland Vendetta,’ ‘‘The Kentucki- 
ans,’ ete. Course tickets, $2.50, single 
admission, $1; may be had from Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, 62 Kirkland St., Cambridge, 





or from any member of the committee. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. OCT. 25.-ONE WEEK. 


Sweet Lavender. 


Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 





Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - - Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Oct. 25, and Week, 
Gogeous 


KOSTER & BIAL’S Extravaganaz, 
Gayest Manhattan. 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Taes., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C , 75¢. )Mat., 20c., 3oc., Soc. 
Nov. 1—-EDWARD HARRIGAN. 


SOUSA 


AND HIS BAND 
Of Fifty Pieces at 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 





DURING WEEK 


Oct. 25th to Oct. 30th. 


Two Concerts Daily— 3 and 8 P. M. 
ADIIISSION, 25 CENTS. 


LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HATS 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 


eee 
FOUND ONLY AT __ 


0,A, JENKINS & CO. 


407 Washington St. 














THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A.P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 
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TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


No; the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean, 

Are the people who lift, and the people who 
lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s 
masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, I 
ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the 
load 


Of overtaxed lifters who toildown the road? 
Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


-_- 


THE POSTER GIRL. 





CAROLYN WELLS. 


BY 


The blessed Poster Girl leaned out 
From a pink-purple heaven. 

One eye was red and one was green; 
Her bang was cut uneven; 

She had three fingers on her hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No sunflowers did adorn ; 

But a heavy Curkish portiére 
Was very neatly worn; 

And the hat that lay along her back, 
Was yellow like canned corn. 


It was a kind of wobbly wave 
That she was standing on, 

And high aloft she flung a scarf 
That must have weighed a ton; 

And she was rather tall—at least 
She reached up to the sun. 


She curved and writhed, and then she said, 
Less green of speech than blue: 

‘*Perhaps I am absurd—perhaps 
I don't appeal to you; 

But my artistic worth depends 
Upon the point of view.” 


I saw her smile, although her eyes 
Were only smudgy smears; ~ 

And then she swished her swirling arms, 
And wagged her gorgeous ears, 

She sobbed a blue-and-green checked sob, 
And wept some purple tears. 

—Century. 
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“THOU SHALT BE FREE.” 


BY JENNIE RYDER MAIN. 
Like a beautiful emerald set 
Within a sapphire sea, 
Under the shadow of death’s dark wing, 
Knowing not what the future may bring, 
List to the song thy children sing, 
‘Cuba, thou shalt be free!"’ 


Mother of heroes, know, 
Wherever thy children be, 
That while they sing they are paving the 
way 
For the dawn of a beautiful endless day 
W hen never a Spaniard shall say them nay, 
And Cuba shall be free. 


Thy brothers of the north 

In the name of liberty, 
As thy empty hands they gladly fill, 
Swear a great oath, as Yankees will, 
“By Lexington and Bunker Hill, 

Cuba shall be free!”’ 


Soon thy Yorktown’s morn 

Shall dawn triumphantly, 
And when the light of that day comes 
Thou shall see the Spaniard cast his guns 
Down at the feet of thy gallant sons, 

At the feet of Cuba, free. 


Out of Havana's bay 
Into the open sea, 
Now far away to the east they go, 
The ships of the conquered Spanish foe, 
While the pride of Spain in the dust lies low 
At the feet of the Cuban free. 
—New York Sun. 


-_—- 


A COLLEGE GIRL. 


BY MARION ROSS, 


Cornelia Burt walked slowly into the 
reading-room and sat down at the long 
table covered with blue-prints. She sat 
down and took up a_ book filled with 
‘‘sample copies,”’ but she did not turn the 
leaves. She looked about the room, at 
the long green tables covered with daily 
papers, at the divans around the walls, at 
the great fireplace and the scattered 
groups of girls. As she looked, her eyes 
filled with tears, and unconsciously she 
lifted her hand and wiped them away. 

A pretty little freshman, who never 
looked anywhere but in Cornelia Burt's 
direction when that handsome and promi- 
nent junior was visible, stared harder than 
ever, and whispered to her room-mate, 
“Miss Burt's crying!” 

“Nonsense!’’ said the room-mate, add- 
ing, abstractedly, ‘‘but the line A B is 
equal to the line C D, and therefore— 
therefore—why, what if she is? I sup- 
pose she can cry if she likes?” 

“Yes,’’ said the freshman, meekly, ‘of 
course. But she must feel pretty bad to 
cry here in the reading-room. And I 
never thought that Cornelia Burt cried, 
anyhow. I wish I could—I wish I knew 
her better —”’ 

“You are absurd,” said the room-mate, 
“and you know it. Anybody would think 
you never looked at any one but Cornelia 











Burt. 
What should she have to cry for? 
too conceited to cry—”’ 

But the look in the freshman’s eyes 
stopped her. “She is conceited, you 
know perfectly well that she is!’ she 
reiterated feebly from behind her geom- 
etry. 

“She is not in the least conceited,” 
returned the freshman, coldly. “She is 
the most brilliant girl in her class, and 
every one knows it. She has a right to 
look proud if she likes, and if she looks 
bored most of the time, which is what 
makes the girls angry, it is because she 
can’t help it; if we were more interesting, 
she wouldn’t look so bored!’ 

The room-mate dropped her book in 
her lap and stared for a moment in silence. 
Then, as the gong struck the hour, she 
shook out her skirts and picked up her 
books. “I should advise you, my dear,” 
she said, sweetly, ‘‘not to show so much 
disgust when Teddy Carroll tells us that 
it’s the greatest delight of her life to buy 
violets for Lena St. John—you're getting 
there fast! But you have my sympathy— 
for I doubt if you could interest Her 
Majesty, you know!” 

But it was true, Cornelia Burt was cry- 
ing; and no one could be more surprised 
at that fact than she. Through a mist of 
tears she looked at the familiar faces in 
the blue-print book—the faculty, curi- 
ously labelled: ‘*Miss Brown, with shawl;”’ 
“Miss Williams, on steps; the students, 
in every conceivable position and com- 
bination; “J. Reading, smile;’ ‘Lucia, 
banjo; “Cora Willis, Lou Hartes and J. 
Peterson, in hammock; ‘The president, 
with dog;” ‘*The president, without dog.”’ 
She had laughed at them all—now she 
wis going to leave them. She had never 
bought blue prints; she had no memora- 


I don’t believe she’s crying, either. 
She’s 


bilia. Now she would like some, but it 
was too late. If she had money to pay 
her bills, she was fortunate, Cornelia 


thought bitterly. 

Some one was practising on the big 
organ in the chapel overhead. The queer, 
wheezing piston on the reading-room wall 
heaved up and down to the Bach fugue 
that repeated its doleful minors again and 
again. It was warm, warm with the de- 
licious, drowsy heat of the young spring 
term—the beautiful spring term with the 
long, lazy evenings on the back campus, 
under the stars, in the hundred ham- 
mocks. And this would be her last spring 
term! 

Somehow it was harder to go than she 
could have dreamed, last year. To go out 
in good order as a senior, with four years 
behind her, to get once more the admira- 
tion and pride in her that her class always 
felt when had distinguished her- 
self, and then to leave the whole thing 
finished, completed, and start out prepared 
for the larger life—that would not be so 
hard. <All would feel alike, then. But to 
go as a junior, with all the things undone 
that had meant to do, to leave to 
another editor the college paper which she 
had meant to manage so well, to lose the 
senior dramatics she had planned to enjoy 
so much—voh, it was hard! And all for 
the lack of a few pitiful hundred dollars! 

She got up abruptly and left the room. 


she 


she 


As she passed through the hall, not look- 
ing at the large crowded bulletin-boards 
that lined the walls, some one called her 
name. ‘‘Excuse me, Miss Burt, but there's 
a note on the board for you,” 

Cornelia looked up in some surprise on 
Clara Williston, a rich, rather dull girl 
whom she hardly knew. **Thank you,” 
she said, with a somewhat cool nod, Miss 
Williston thought. ‘Ill get it.” 

She opened the half sheet of note-paper 
and glanced at it, only half reading it, 
her eyes were so blurred with tears: 

Deor Nene-—Of course you remember 
our dance is to-morrow night. I’ve got 
you as good an order as I possibly could, 
and may I have the second extra? 

As ever, SUE. 

How she had laughed at the dances and 
said they bored her, once! But they 
seemed the very essence of pleasure and 
love and music and light, now. 

She walked home and changed her 
serge skirt and shirt-waist for a pretty 
light gown, open at the neck. She put 
on her rings, all of them, and went to 
supper. Although off the campus, the 
house where she lived was a popular one, 

Never had she talked so brilliantly. 
Story after story she told the twenty girls 
at the table, till the room rang with 
laughter. She scowled and coughed and 
mimicked the dark professor, she simpered 
and smiled and affected the graces of the 
light one. More than one of her flashes 
of wit, her delicious paradoxes, her apt 
comparisons went the rounds of the class- 
room for weeks afterward. 

When she left the table they crowded 
around her and followed her to the gate, 
wrapping her in that delicious atmosphere 
of admiring interest and affectionate ap- 
preciation that only a crowd of college 
girls can give their idol of the hour. 

‘*‘Where are you going, Miss Burt? Have 
you got to go? Won't you come down and 


9") 


have an ice with us? 








| 





Cornelia smiled; the excitement of the 
supper. table flushed her cheeks. ‘*Thank 
you, but I have an engagement with Miss 
Leeds,”’ she said. 

“Oh, how interesting it must be to know 
the faculty!’ gushed the sophomore with 
the pretty clothes. ‘But then, I suppose 
they’re glad enough in your case! I 
should be so scared, I shouldn’t dare to 
speak to them!”’ 

Cornelia smiled back at them. ‘You 
silly things!’’ she said; ‘*they’re very like 
other people — sometimes they’re more 
so!’ And she left them laughing, at the 
gate. 

She could not study, and even the elas- 
tic engagement with Miss Leeds seemed 
impossible to her. She strolled through 
the gate and went slowly to the back 
campus, Already it was covered with 
light dresses, and the soft tinkle of man- 
dolins came from among the trees. Some 
of the glee-club girls were singing the 
‘Little Alabama Coon,” and near the 
observatory a few energetic seniors were 
trying to organize a universal ‘“‘sing.”’ 

Cornelia felt a sudden longing to be 
with them all, to be close to her class- 
mates, and at the same time she dreaded 
having to talk to them. She slipped be- 
hind the trees to a vacant hammock, and 
sat slowly swinging to and fro. All about 
her floated fragments of conversation, .and 


idly she tried to guess the speakers from 


their voices: 

“So I said that I'd have him up for the 
prom., but it seems that Kitty had asked 
him already-—horrid, wasn’t it? I hate to 
ask a man—”’ 

“Pd just read eight pages of Freytag, 
I said, ‘I’m 
nut prepared,’ and I don’t care what he 
thought—” 

‘*Mary looked perfectly stunning! She 

sutd don't 
She says she 


and [I was as cross as a bear, 


carries herself so well, too. 
see now she does so much, 
never gets to bed till eleven— 

“Oh, as for Katharine, she’s too far 
gone for any use; she can’t speak of any- 
body but Cornelia Burt. And [ don’t 
believe that Miss Burt knows who she is, 
do you?” 


” 


“Well, good night. L[ simply must do 
a little philosophy, or I shall be expelled. 
Think how embarrassing that would be!” 

“Good-night!”? and a girl in pale-blue 
dimity that rustled crisply as she walked, 
left the departing philosopher and strolled 
to Cornelia’s hammock, stopping 
when she saw its occupant. 

“Oh, 


over 
don’t go away,” entreated Miss 
Burt. ‘Please come back! L was just 
going. Is this your hammock?” Then 
she saw that the girl was Clara Williston. 

“T'll come,” said Miss Williston, ‘tonly 
on condition that you don’t go. Other- 
wise | go immediately.’’ She waited a 
moment, and then sat beside Cornelia. 
“*T hope I sha’n’t bore you to death? ”’ she 
said, 

Cornelia did not answer, but pulled her 
skirt aside as Miss Williston sat dowp. It 
occurred to her that very probably Clara 
Williston would spend more money for 
her commencement gown than she would 
need to finish her senior year! 

“TL want to tell now much 


you I en- 


jeyed your story in the magazine,” said 
Miss Williston. “IL don’t see how you 


can think of such queer, exciting things. 
Really, | got quite worked up over it! I 
hope, now you're editor, you won’t stop 
writing.” 

Cornelia never quite knew why it was 
that she didn’t make some conventional 
reply, and then go. She barely knew 
Miss Williston, and she was a girl who 
said very little of her own affairs to any 
one, even the people she knew best. But 
to her own surprise she looked over the 
campus and said, easily, ‘I’m afraid I 
shall do very little writing, editorial or 
otherwise. I shall probably not be here 
next year.”’ 

“Not be here! Why, Miss Burt, what 
do you mean? Surely you're not going to 
lose the senior year? Truly, it’s the very 
best of all! And what would the class 
do without you?” 

Cornelia smiled. ‘I fear you over- 
estimate my importance,’ she said. ‘I 
have always pitied the poor alumna, who 
had practically carried the college with 
them when they were here, and who are 
really forgotten by the next class but one. 
One doesn't count for much unless one’s 
on deck all the time! And I don’t doubt 
that the senior year is very pleasant, 
Miss Williston. But—"’ 

“But, Miss Burt, it’s dreadful! 
the class—do they know it?” 

“No,” said Cornelia; “I haven't told 
anybody yet. I’m sure I don’t know why 
I should tell you. Don’t think of it. 
I'm here now, at all events. So you like 
the senior year the best? Kate Dickin- 
son always said—”’ 

“I don’t care what she said,’’ said Miss 
Williston with a decision that annoyed 
the junior. “I want to talk about you. 
Now don’t look haughty, Miss Burt, 
please. I simply must. You mustn't 
think me rude, will you? Because I 
don’t mean to be. But—is it money?”’ 


Why, 





*Yes,’’+said Cornelia, “it’s money.” 
And then with a bitter little laugh she 
folded her hands on her lap and looked 
at Miss Williston. ‘I suppose you can’t 
understand how five hundred dollars can 
be an impossibility, can you?” 

‘But, Miss Burt, you could earn it. 
You could write, you know—”’ 

“Not at all,’’ said Cornelia, shortly. ‘In 
the first place, I’m not ready to yet In 
the second place, I should have to be 
sure. I couldn’t live from hand to mouth, 
on a chance. It may do very well for 
genius, but it won’t do for me.’’ She 
spoke quickly and almost angrily, as if 
she were justifying herself to somebody 
behind Miss Williston. 

**T have lived all my life in comfort. I 
can’t starve in an attic just for a diploma. 
And then—oh, it’s impossible!”’ 

She turned her head away and talked 
low, as if to herself. Miss Williston lis- 





tened with hushed breath, fearing to lose 


a word. 
“You see,” 

up with the family. 

me because I hate 


said she, quickly, ‘‘it’s all 
They’ve kept it from 
money matters, I 


— 
need them. You're sure of them, You 
-know what you can do. And through 
you I can do the only thing I ever could 
do—and I goin June. O Miss Burt, only 
five hundred dollars! I could put it jg 
the bank to your account, and that would 
be the end of it. And you could pay me 
back whenever you pleased, if you wanted 
to. For I suppose you wouldn’t let me—” 


“No,”’ said Cornelia, “I wouldn't. An 
hour ago I should have said that the 
whole thing was impossible.” 

“But now?” said Miss Williston, 


quickly; ‘but now?” 

“But now,” said Cornelia, slowly; ‘now 
—oh, never say again that you are one of 
the ‘mediocre ones!’ No one could make 
so disagreeable and proud a girl ag | 
accept a kindness from a stranger as 
gratefully as I do from you—”’ 

But she did not finish, for Miss Willis. 
ton leaned towards her and kissed her, 

“IT thank you,” she said, simply; “now 


| [can hold up my head again. I have done 


don’t understand them. And they thought | 


they could get me through. But they 
can’t. So I’m just going home. I can’t 
teach—I loathe it. Besides, 1 haven't 
studied anything with a view to teaching. 
Oh, why,’ and she turned and stared at 
the senior as if just conscious of what she 
was saying, ‘why do I tell this to you? 
I must be crazy. I—” 

**Because,”’ said Clara Williston, quietly, 
‘*because I am just the one to tell it to. 
Do you mean to say, Miss Burt, that for 
the lack of five hundred dollars you are 
going to lose your last year?—for that, 
and nothing else? ”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cornelia, dominated utterly 
by this rich nobody; ‘tyes, just that.”’ 

“Then,” said Miss Williston, ‘then I 





say that it is absurd, and that you sha’n’t | 


do it. 
Ll can—"’ 

**My dear Miss Williston,” said Cornelia, 
icily, ‘1 do not in the least understand 
you. I hardly know you, and —”’ 

“Oh, but you do understand me; you 
must—you shall!’’ cried Miss Williston, 
and Cornelia saw that she was flushed, 
and that her eyes shone like stars. ‘*Lis- 
ten to me! I have—O Miss Burt, when I 
think of how little it would mean to me 
and how much to you! Please, please do 
it! Just think, only five hundred dollars! 
I have two thousand dollarsa year. [am 
ashamed of it, truly | am, but [ have it 
for what | please—just exactly what I 
please. No, you sha’n’t get up yet. 
see how it is with me! All my four years 
here, what have I done? Nothing. I’ve 
got through well enough, but that’s all. 
I’ve made some friends, but not many. 
The only two girls I ever really loved here 
were very poor, and they were awfully 
proud, and they were afraid that because 
I was the richest girl in college—oh, it 
was dreadful! And I shall go and leave 
nothing behind me—nothing! If I could 
feel that I had given you to your class— 
to the college—for a year, I should be so 
happy! I should even think that I was 
of some use! Oh, let me! Let me feel 
that I’ve really done something!” 


See, 


Cornelia looked at her curiously. She 
Her hands held Cor- 
was evidently 


was almost in tears. 
nelia’s tightly, and 
deeply in earnest. 

“It would mean so little to me—so lit- 
tle!’? she begged. ‘And yet it would be 
so much for the class! And they would 
never know—never would know; but J 
should know, and I should know that I’ve 
done something for them, and that I 
wasn’t just one of those poor, useless 
girls that drift into the college and then 
drift out again, and don’t count—either 
way!”’ 

Cornelia felt deeply touched. ‘Why, 
how you care!” she said, wonderingly; 


she 


“how you care! 
Miss Williston drew a long, tremulous 


breath. “Care!” she cried; ‘tyou don’t 
know how we care, we poor mediocre 
ones! Do you think that because we 


couldn’t write a poem to save our lives, 
and can’t make original remarks in class, 
and are never proposed for office, and 
don’t, for the best of reasons, edit the 
paper, that we don’t want to do these 
things? Oh, if I could only have my 
father hear the things said about me which 
are said of you every day! If Icould only 
feel that I was to the class what you are!”’ 

“The class don’t like me,’’ said Cor- 
nelia, abruptly. 

“They admire you, and if you wanted 
to, you could be liked very, very much, 
indeed,”’ said Miss Williston. “I always 
thought that you didn’t care to have us 
like you!” 

There was a pause. The girls were 
drifting back to the houses, one by one. 
The stars were well out, and Miss Willis- 
ton’s face seemed white, now, in their 
light. 

‘Do you really care for the things they 
say about one here?”’ asked Cornelia. 

‘Care?’’ said Miss Williston again; ‘of 
course Icare. Sodo you. But you don’t 





something for my college! I am some. 
thing more than ‘Clara Williston, that 
well-dressed girl!’ And before Cornelia 
could reply, she had slipped away. 
Cornelia lay back in the hammock and 
looked at the stars. A_ strange peace 
came to her, and she realized for the first 
time how unhappy she had been. Slowly 
the great bell struck eight. The lights 
came up in the great, shadowy buildings, 
Only the seniors and a few lazy under- 
class girls filled the hammocks around 
her. “I live here! 
long!” 


This is where I be- 
she thought, happily, and smiled 
to herself. 

A year more to work and plan and get 
ready in! A year more in the place she 
—yes, the place she loved! 
campus came a row 


Across the 


of seniors, arms 


twined about each other, eight abreast: 
Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 
Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 


I ean do very little at college, but | Where, oh, where are the grave old seniors? 


Safe, now, in the wide, wide world! 
There was a sad little ring to the old 
tune, and Cornelia wondered if they were 
sorry. 
Safe, now, in the wide, wide world! 
‘That doesn’t mean me,” she said hap- 
pily to the hammock pillows; “that 
doesn't mean me!’’— Youth's Companion. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 





(Continued.) 
Derroir, Micu., Ocr. 14, 1897, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Michigan Legislature of 1897 en- 
acted a law bearing upon the interests of 
married women which, perhaps, has no 
parallel among the statutes of America. 
By the request of the Detroit Protective 
Agency for women and children, Repre- 
sentative William H. Wetherbee cham- 
pioned a bill asking that husband or wife 
might testify for or against eac': other, 
without the other’s consent, in criminal 
prosecutions for bigamy, murder, incest, 
rape, and taking indecent liberties with 
young girls. This moderate request gave 
the precedent-bound legislator an oppor- 
tunity to rise in defence of the ‘sanctity 
of the marriage relation’? as he under- 
stood it. He called it at ‘tinnovation” in 
criminal law, but it was evident that he 
suspected an attempt to increase the 
freedom of married women, and that this 
aroused his opposition. He eloquently 
portrayed the miseries of disrupted fami- 
lies, and made his confreres shiver with 
appalling visions of ‘blackmail,’ and 
other dark things, if this “dangerous” bill 
became a law. He insinuated that if 
Michigan women were allowed to testify 
against incestuous husbands, many help- 
less men might be consigned to prison, 
while the recreant wives would seize their 








Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months--Impure Blood Causes 
Creat Suffcring--How Relief 
Came-- Better than Ever Before. 


‘*T have been ir. poor health owing to 
impure blood, weak stomach, biliousness 
and sick headaches, ever since I was a 
child eight years old. I have suffered 
everything for the past 14 years. I got so 
low that I could not help myself for three 
months, and was pale and thin. My 
neighbors did not expect me to tive 
through the winter. I asked my doctor 
if I could take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he 
said that I could take as much of it as I 
liked. I very soon found it helped me 
very much. I continued its use until 
I had taken six bottles, and at that time I 
looked better than I ever did since I can 
remember. I shall never be without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as longas IJ can get it. 
It helped me more than any other medi- 
cine that I have ever taken. I advise any- 
one who is in poor health to try this 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
lowe my life to this medicine.” ELIZA 
A. Rumritt, Box 1178, Claremont, N. H. 

Alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Getonly Hoods. 
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hard earned property, ete. The law- 
makers, who are capable at any time of 
listening unflinchingly in divorce suits to 
the breaking up of all the family sancti-« 
ties, were alarmed, and the bill seemed 
destined to perish. But its champion 
was himself a lawyer, and he succeeded 
in assuring the legislators that, at least in 
cases where one party to the marriage 
contract had violated it to the extent of 
marrying a third party, the marriage- 
relations between the parties of the first 
part must be already pretty badly 
strained. The bill was amended by strik- 
ing out all but the bigamy clause and 
passed. When the governor was made 
certain that, in the amended form, it was 
not revolutionary, it was signed, The law 
reads as follows: 

An act to provide for the testimony of a 
husband and wife in certain cases, and 
to repeal all existing acts and parts of 
acts conflicting with the provisions of 
this act. 

Section 1. The People of the State of 
Michigan enact, That a husband may 
testify for or against his wife without her 
consent, and a wife may testify for or 
against her husband without his consent, 
in all criminal prosecutions for bigamy: 
Provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to per- 
mita husband or wife to testify against 
the other, without the consent of both, 
concerning any communications made by 
one to the other during the marriage. 

Section 2. All acts or parts of acts con- 
flicting with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved May 29, 1897. 

If a cataclysm of invaded sanctities 
does not follow, it is possible that some 
future Legislature may assist in bringing 
to justice certain despicable specimens, 
but at present, there is not a State in the 
Union where a wife may testify against 
an incestuous husband, though it be to 
protect the virtue of her own child. 
Some courts will not entertain a com- 
plaint of incest against the father from a 
child, unless there is corroborative evi- 
dence. The child’s mother might possess 
the knowledge, but the “sanctity of the 
marriage relation’? bars her testimony. 
Travesty of the most sacred relations of 
life and perversion of justice can go no 
farther. With sucha spirit pervading our 
laws, itis not strange that men are sent 
to prison for a term of years, for filching 
a few dollars, or driving off a few strag- 
gling sheep, while the wretch who as- 
saults a young girl is let off with a paltry 
fine, if he does not escape punishment 
altogether. It is so notorious that women 
are not protected under Michigan laws 
(though perhaps as well as in some other 
States), at a meeting of judges, held in 
Detroit a few months since, the fact was 
openly confessed by those judicial gentle- 
men that the lower courts are under the 
heel of the political boss, and are not al- 
ways free from the suspicion of venality. 
The sin that has been named the mascu- 
line vice, per se, hedges itself about with 
legal quibbles and privileges, and if its 
victim seeks redress, the badgering and 
abuse which the criminal lawyer who is 
protecting the “innocent man” is permit- 
ted to heap upon her, often completely 
shatter her overwrought nerves. 

A bill drawn by the Detroit Protective 
Agency, designed to compel delinquent 
parents and guardians to care for their 
young charges, has been enacted by our 
Legislature. It was modelled after an 
Ohio law, which has been in operation 
for several years, and under which four- 
teen thousand dollars were collected last 
year from delinquent parents by the 
Humane Society of Cincinnati. The 
boards of many charitable institutions 
of Detroit petitioned in favor of this bill, 
and the necessity for it was so apparent to 
a number of the legislators that Mr. 
Wetherbee was somewhat embarrassed 
by its too zealous supporters. It is hoped 
by this law to compel intemperate par- 
ents to control their appetites in the 
interests of their offspring, and to de- 
crease the numbers of deserted families. 

A bill to strike out the word “elector” 
a8 a qualification for appointment as city 
physician in Detroit was not reported 
out of committee. Thus no woman is 
eligible to be appointed city physician, 
though experience proves the great need 





of women in that position. 


Representative F. C. Chamberlain and 
Senator George A. Prescott simultaneously 
introduced two bills for the W. C. T. U. 
entitled respectively, ‘A bill to establish 
a reformatory prison for women,’’ and 
‘A bill providing for the appointment of 
police matrons in every city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants.’’ The police matron 
bill passed the House, and after a severe 
struggle it also passed the Senate. 

The factory laws were so amended that 
separate toilets must be provided in 
establishments where women work, even 
if but one woman is employed. 

Hon. J. T, Campbell, of Mason, prepared 
a bill, intended to amend the law organ- 
izing asylums for the insane, so that the 
board of trustees of each asylum for the 
insane hereafter organized shall consist 
of six members, ‘‘at least two of whom 
shall be women.’’ This bill passed the 
House without a dissenting vote. By the 
Senate it. was referred to the Committee 
on Asylums at Pontiac and Newberry. 
Numerous petitions were received from 
societies of women organized in the 
interests of widely differing objects, such 
as the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the W. C. T. U., the Ladies of the Macca 
bees, the Suffrage Association, etc. In 
spite of these petitions and of letters 
from constituents urging favorable action, 
the bill was killed by indefinite postpone- 
ment. Four Senators voted to save the 
measure—Arthur D. Hughes, Edgar S. Wa- 
ger, Edward E. Bostwick and Elisha Mudge. 

However, the effort was not without 
result, for Gov. Pingree has appointed Mrs. 
Jane M. Kinney, of Port Huron, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control for Pontiac 
Asylum for the Insane, term, six years. 
The Senate confirmed Mrs. Kinney’s 
appointment. 

After the defeat of No. 72, another bill 
asking that the care of female patients in 
asylums be entrusted to women physicians 
and attendants only, was carried in the 
House, but defeated by the same Senators. 
The women of Michigan have been stirred 
as never before by the glaring injustice 
of this class legislation. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe spent several weeks 
at the capital when the Legislature first 
convened, and kept various organizations 
of women throughout the State posted 
as to the progress of legislation affecting 
their interests. It was largely through 
information sent out by her that a bill 
looking to licensing houses of prostitution 
was killed. Her expenses were defrayed 
by the women whom she served, but her 
time and strength were given freely. Her 
good word earned the animosity of the 
woman-haters, who misjudged her mo- 
tives, and cast animadversions upon her 
efforts. They dubbed her the ‘female 
lobbyist,”’ in derision, although there was 
no word of censure for the numerous 
male lobbyists that thronged the capital 
—not even for the doctors who for- 
sook their posts to work against women 
on asylum boards and women phy- 
sicians in asylums. It was no surprise 
that a body composed, in part at least, 
of such elements should break up in a 
disgraceful riot, in which valuable por- 
traits hanging upon the walls of the State 
House were mutilated. It is thus that 
the women of Michigan are ‘‘represented.”’ 

H. J. Boure.u. 


-_-- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Ocr, 12, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A weekly course of lectures has been 
arranged by the R. I. W. 3S. A., to be 
given in Westerly, R. I., beginning next 
Monday evening and continuing five 
weeks. The first speaker will be Mrs. 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman, of Valley Falls. 
Subject, ‘‘Women of the Anti-Slavery 
Struggle.’ Oct. 25, Mrs. A. C. Dewing 
will read ‘Glimpses of Yellowstone Park.”’ 
Nov. 1, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles will lecture 
on “Anna Ella Carroll, the Great Unrecog- 
nized Member of Lincoln’s Cabinet.” 
Nov. 8, Rabbi D. Blaustein will speak of 
the “Women and Women Nihilists of 
Russia.”’ Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer will 
close the course on Nov. 15 with a lecture 
on ‘Woman Suffrage.”’ 

This same course will be repeated in 
East Greenwich upon Tuesday evenings, 





1897. 





except that the last speaker in that place 
will be Rev. Willard C. Sillick, instead of 
Mrs. Spencer. His subject will be the 
same as hers. 

The first four lectures will constitute 
a course, tickets, fifty cents. Single ad- 
mission, twenty-five cents. The last 
lecture at both places will be free. By 


| this plan it is hoped to secure a large 
| attendance. 


The local Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions are aiding in the work of 
selling tickets, and in other details, and 


| there seems little doubt of the success of 








this effort to spread information concern- 
ing the progress of women, and their con- 
tributions to the great movements for the 
welfare of humanity. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 


- —= ~~ 


COLORADO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The club season in Colorado opened 
October 1. There was a quiver of excite- 
ment in the air, not wholly due toclimate. 
This disturbance of the atmosphere was 
due to the intense enthusiasm attending 
all club women at that time; and every one 
is eagerly anticipating and preparing to 
share in the entertaining of the ‘General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs” which will 
visit Denver next June. Hospitality is 
particularly happy in Denver. Her citi 
zens delight to open their hearts and 
homes to guests from Occident to Orient. 

Neither the one hundred thousand visi- 
tors of the Grand Conclave of Knights, 
the swarm of the N. E. A. Association, 
the masses of the Christian Endeavorers, 
nor the Festival of Mountain and Plain 
have ever dismayed us. Surely we shall 
not quail before the august body of the 
General Federation, if they come in all 
their might and glory. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL will pardon a little boasting if 
we say that Denver is one of the most 
powerful club centres in the country. 
The nucleus of this power lies in the Wo- 
man’s Club, rapidly approaching 1000 
members, Her mighty tributaries are her 
seven departments, each a fair-sized club, 
art and literature, science and philosophy, 
reform, home, education, philanthropy, 
and music. Outside of this there are 
twenty or more clubs of different charae- 
ter in this beautiful city of 150,000 souls; 
seventy-five in the State, nearly all fed- 
erated with State or General Federation; 
many with both. 

All of these earnest women workers 
are ready to assist in making this Bienni- 
al the greatest event in the history of wo- 
man’s work. Added to this, the club 
women of the State have such profound 
confidence in their leaders and managers, 
that they feel its success assured. Like 
children we are looking far ahead, can 
hardly wait for the good things, and are 
eager to bring to our hearthstone, to par- 
take of our hospitality, ‘‘the wise women 
of the East.’’ The suffrage star, shining 
bright in Colorado, will be their guide 
Westward-ho. 

Of the personnel of the Biennial social 
board, the president, Mrs. James B. Grant, 
is a leader who has been chosen with far- 
seeing wisdom. She has the sweet gra- 
ciousness and dignity of a ‘‘daughter of a 
hundred earls.’’ Mrs. Eli M. Ashley, 
chairman of State correspondence, Mrs. 
Frank Trumbull, treasurer of General 
Federation, Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, 
president of State Federation, are names 
which club women will universally recog- 
nize as a guaranty of success. In Mrs. 
Sarah L. Platt, our beloved president ‘of 
the Woman’s Club, we have a tower of 
strength. She has a national reputation 
as a presiding officer, and is a ready, tact- 
ful, impromptu speaker on all subjects. It 
is marvellous to watch her genius in man- 
aging her small army of women. If our 
Eastern sisters desire to see a club of 
women, in which there has never been 
any friction to disturb its serenity, they 
must visit the Biennial and verify this 
statement. Each chairman of the local 
board committees is a woman of experi- 
ence and social prominence, having good 
judgment and executive ability. The 
Woman’s Club Music Department has al- 
ready a chorus of fifty young girls in 
training to entertain our Biennial guests 
next June. Everything that can be done 
for the comfort of body and mind in a 
social or literary way will be the pride 
and pleasure of the Colorado women. 

Since suffrage has become an assured 
success in Colorado, there are few super- 
fluous women. Women think and work. If 
any practical work of reform is projected, 
the club woman is chosen to execute it. 
These are the women who dare; who are 
broadened and strengthened by suffrage. 
These are chosen to fill important posi- 
tions, political, educational and philan- 
thropic. 

All these things come to us, because 
the Western woman had pluck enough to 
insist upon her just and royal right. We 
trust that the new century will still be 
new when the strong cord of woman’s 
freedom will stretch from West to East, 
and thence around the world; a cord 





which will draw all hearts together in 
loving sympathy and helpfulness. 

We not only offer pleasant anticipations 
to the club women and those watching 
the issues of suffrage in Colorado, but we 
shall be privileged, through the promise of 
low railroad rates by prominent officials, 
to attract the scenic-loving tourist. The 
committee on excursions will offer, at the 
convenience to the guests of the Biennial, 
opportunities to enjoy the grandeur of the 
Royal Gorge, the unsurpassed view from 
Pike’s Peak. the magnificence of Marshall 
Pass. and the sombre beauty of the Black 
Cafion. The scenic trip ‘Around the 
Circle’ abounds in mountain views not 
surpassed in the world; the famous Gorge- 
town Loop, a marvel of engineering skill, 
is only a few hours’ ride from Denver, 
through the picturesque wildness of Clear 
Creek Cafion. M. E. RoGeks. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 





THE proper way to build health is to 
make the blood rich and pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one true blood 
purifier. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A genera] hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, MN. D., Dean. 
For information apply to. . 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16 97: 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the dines of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 





THE... 
Tennessee 
e Centennial. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


offers superior facilities and great- 
ly reduced rates to all who desire 
to attend the 


Woman’s Conventions 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


during the month of October. You 
can make the trip from New Eng- 
land with only one change of cars, 


passing through the romantic 
mountain section of Western 
North Carolina, The Land of 
the Sky. 


Pullman Service. 
Unequalled Time ana 
Luxurious Accommodations. 
000 
For tickets, sleeping-car reser- 
vations, and information, apply 


a following offices of Southern 
Railway Co.: 


BOSTON, MASS., - = 228 Washington St. 
NEW YORK CITY, - + + « 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., - 828 Chestnut St. 


BALTIMORE, MD., = 106 East German St. 


J.M.CULP, T.M., W. A. TURK, G.P. Ag’t. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE-"— 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland Limited. ” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free ep Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





OOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Alban Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. ccommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and raz Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, T10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘4.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M 

For Martborough, 9.co A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West "etartews. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 


through tickets to points Vest are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 


12.45, 


Oct. 4, 1897. 
DAILY TRAINS TO 
Colorado, Utah and California. 























Forsale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 

. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l] Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 








1g East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


N. ¥. ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

The New York State W. 5S. A. will hold 
its 29th Annual Convention in Geneva, 
Nov. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Headquarters at the 
Nester Hotel, where Executive Board 
meetings will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 
3, at3 P. M. and on Saturday, Nov. 6, at 
9A.M. The convention will open with a 
public meeting on the evening of Nov. 5, 
in Collins Hall, and will continue through 
Nov. 4 and 5, meeting in the Opera House 

The formation of many new clubs, and 
the interest taken in the school vote of 
the State will, we believe, increase the 
usual attendance, and we cordially invite 


all men and women who have any interest | 





in the subject of political equality to be | 


present, Let us make a grand effort 
throughout the State to swell the attend- 
ance in support of a principle world-wide 


in its application, and shining with the 


light of a new century. 

Addresses will be made by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. 
Ida A. Harper, of California: Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, Mrs. 
Mary F. L. Gannett, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
Miss Arria 8S. Huntington, Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill Curtis, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 
Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss Julie R. 
Jenney, and others who cannot now be 
named, 

Every county club is entitled to send 
three delegates-at-large and every l.cal 
club one delegate, with one additional 
delegate for every fifty members above 
the first fifty. As usual in such conven- 
tions, delegates only will vote in the busi- 
ness meetings, but holders of State mem- 
bership tickets are entitled to all other 
delegate privileges. 

Speakers and delegates are offered the 
hospitality of Geneva homes, and all those 
who wish to accept should write to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller (chairman of the 
committee on hospitality), Geneva, N. Y. 

Special rates have been secured at the 
Nester for those who desire hotel accom- 
modations. 

In case 100 persons are in attendance 
at the convention, who have paid at least 
seventy five cents for their railroad ticket 
and who bring a railroad certificate ob- 
tained of the agent where the ticket was 
bought, a reduced rate of one and one- 
third fare will be secured. It is very im- 
portant that every one shall obtain the 
certificate, for the sake of the rest, even 
though not intending to make use of it. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
IsABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 

oe = 
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The 26th Annual Convention of the 
Iowa W.S. A., held in the auditorium of 
the Young Men’s Chiistian Association in 
Des Moines, Oct. 13, 14 and 15, was the 
largest and most enthusiastic convention 
ever held by the Association. 

Delegates began to arrive in the city 
some days in advance. There were pres- 
ent, to help in every possible way, four of 
the National Workers, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Miss Mary G. Hay, Rev. Hen- 
rietta G. Moore, and Mrs. Addie M. John- 
son. Much important business was trans- 
acted. The name of the association was 
changed to “Equal Suffrage,” instead of 
“Woman Suffrage,’ and some other 
changes were made in the constitution. 
Finally a committee of five was appointed 
to revise the constitution and report to 
the next annual convention. 

The three days were mostly taken up 
with reports of county and local organiza- 
tions, reports of committees, and work 
conferences under the direction of Mrs. 
Catt and Miss Hay. 

The State president, Mrs. Adelaide Bal- 
lard, gave her address on the afternoon 
of the first day. It contained many valu- 
able recommendations in regard to future 
work. 

The corresponding secretary reported 
ninety-two of the ninety-nine counties 
organized, and over one hundred new 
local clubs. These new societies were 
well represented in the convention. 

The report of the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee, recommending that a headquarters 
be opened in Des Moines, was made on 
Friday morning, the last day of the con. 


| 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 




















vention; after it was adopted the question 
was asked: ‘‘How shall we secure the 
money to carry on such work?’ Mrs. 
Catt had made an address explaining the 
need of a business centre if we were to 
have an active campaign in this State. 
Miss Hay said, ‘I will show you where it 
will come from,” and stepping to the 
front she asked for pledges. In less than 
half an hour she had obtained over $1,400 
p edged by the delegates present. A room 
was secured by Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay 
in the finest business block in the city, 
the Equitable Building. They also secured 
contributions of money from business 
men to help pay the rent. An active 
business woman is to be in charge after 
Nov. 15, 1897. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: 

President—Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull, 

Vice-president — Mrs. Julia C. Hallam, 
Sioux City. 

Corre sponding Secretary—Mrs. Martha C 
Callanan, Des Moines. 

Rec ording secretary—Katherine M. Pierce, 
Des Moines. 

Treasurer — Mrs. 
Moines. 

Chairman executive committee—Mrs. M 
J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Auditors—Mrs. Dr. Peck, Davenport; Mr. 
G. W. E. Hill, Des Moines. 

Member National committee—Mrs. 
garet W. Campbell, Des Moines. 

Executive committee—Mrs. Evelyn Bel- 
den, Sioux City; Mrs. Davenport; Miss Har- 
riet Jenks, Jesup; Mrs. Hamilton, Harrison 
County; Mrs. 8S. W. Whitney, Waterloo. 

The closing day was one of enthusiasm. 
The accomplishment of the plan to have 
headquarters in this city open all the year 
round and the raising of enough money to 
ensure the maintenance of the headquar- 
ters for one year delighted the delegates, 
and the new year will be entered upon 
with great zeal. 

The following letter from the editors of 
the WomAnN’s JOURNAL was read and 
ordered printed in the report of proceed- 
ings: 

Dear Friends of Liberty and Justice for Women: 

Thousands of men and women, the 
noblest and most enlightened citizens of 
the Great Republic, in their hopes and 
sympathies are present with you in your 
convention, and wish you a Godspeed! 
Where in the sisterhood of States is there 
a commonwealth more fitted to give po- 
litical equality to its women than Iowa? 
Her soil has never been profaned by the 
step of a slave. Her broad prairies are 
lifted above the swamps of the seaboard, 
and look across to the Rocky Mountains, 
where women are already enfranchised in 
Wyoming and Colorado and Utah and 
Idaho. Your State has been settled by 
intelligent men and women, the most 
enterprising and progressive people of 
every Eastern community. Your voters 
are largely independent farmers who call 
no landlord master, and who in their 
homes gladly accord to their wives the 
equal rights which befit American citi- 
zens. In your homes, in your churches, 
in your schools and colleges, and in your 
courts you gladly welcome the presence 
and work of women as equals, Only at 
the ballot-box this relic of barbarism, the 
subjection of women, still lingers. 

We are heartily glad to know that your 
women, organized and inspired by noble 
daughters of Lowa, are holding a campaign 
of education in every county, town and 
village, with a view to the elimination of 
despotic disabilities. Go on in the work. 
Perfect your organization in every voting 
precinct. See to it that every candidate 
for the Legislature before his nomination 
is pledged to submit the amendment, and 
that when the vote is taken the women 
are present at every polling place to re- 
mind their friends and neighbors that 
there is no true republic while women are 
taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent. If the souls of 
the departed are permitted to revisit this 


Anna H. Ankeny, Des 


Mar- 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, Etc. 





THE LEADING CLOAK, SUIT AND FUR HOUSE. 
500 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Ladies’ Capes, Coats, Rusians Blouses, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk é 


incidence lian 


| world, 
with you to-day in spirit. 
friends and co-workers, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 1897, 

In the evening an audience of 600 people 
| assembled to see a mock session of the 
| lower house of the Legislature. The pro- 
| gramme was unique and was of much 
| interest. The take-off 

were good, and the evening was pera 
Miss Mary Hay presided as speaker. Mrs. 
Catt presided the meeting of the 
judiciary committee. The question under 
discussion was man suffrage. The woman 
| suffrage issue was turned around and man 
was put in woman’s place. After 
discussion and hard work on the part of 


Ever your 


It was a success. 


over 


much 


the men lobbyists, the bill was carried | 
giving school suffrage to the men of Iowa, | 


Madam Speaker giving her vote in favor. 
M. W. ¢ 
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NEBRASKA NOTES. 





Mrs. Zarah A. Wilson, of Lincoln, has 
prepared ‘“‘A Compilation of Nebraska 
Laws of Special Interest to Women.” It 
is an illustrated booklet of seventy-eight 
pages, well printed and handsomely 
bound; price, 25 cents. The Governor of 
Nebraska writes to Mrs, Wilson that he 
regards it as ‘highly commendable.”’ He 
adds: 

The pamphlet is not only of special 
interest to women whiw are directly inter- 
ested, but toall others who care to study 
the gradual development of the laws 
affecting the personal and property rights 
of women. ‘The work is worthy of an 
extensive circulation. 

The little book is also warmly com- 
mended by prominent women. A similar 
compilation ought to be made in every 


State. As the motto on the title-page 
says: ‘*‘Women should know what there 


is favorable or unfavorable to them in the 
laws of their State, that they may intelli- 
gently procure better legislation.” 





Th DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuare.—In A. W. Pinero’s 
charming comedy, ‘‘Sweet Lavender,” for 
the coming week, Director Tony Cum- 
mings has again made a happy choice and 
the patrons of this popular playhouse 
may anticipate a most enjoyable occasion. 
The play has been favored by the Boston 
public in earlier performances. Bright 
scenes and laughable incidents explain its 
extended career. The action is in the 
chambers of Messrs. Phenyl and Hale, 
Brain Court, Temple, London. The cast 
is Richard Phenyl, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; 
Horace Bream, Tony Cummings; Geoffrey 
Wedderburn, William Humphrey; Clem- 
ent Hale, Charles Mackay; Dr. Delancey, 
Wm. C. Masson; Mr. Bulger, Lindsay 
Morison; Mr. Maw, N. H. Fowler; Minnie 
Gilfillian, Grace Atwell; Ruth Rolt, Ade- 
laide Cushman; Lavender, Mary Sanders; 
Mrs. Gilfillian, Adele La Gros. Bronson 
Howard's “Shenandoah’”’ will follow for 
the week beginning Monday, November 1. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—The_ hand- 
somest theatre in the United States is 
Koster & Bial’s famous New York Music 
Hall. Its name has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. More foreign novelties have been 
introduced there than have appeared in 
any other half-dozen theatres in New 
York City. Carmencita, Yvette Guil- 


bert, Chevalier, Cissy Fitzgerald, Marie 
Lloyd, Loftus, the Barrison sisters, and 


now Cleo de Merode, have scored a tri- 
umphant success, thus proving the far- 
sightedness of Koster & Bial. They have 
been no less fortunate in the success of 
their protracted plays. Their latest ven- 
ture, ‘Gayest Manhattan,”’ has been their 
best. It ran continuously during the win- 
ter, and during the summer at Midland 
Beach. It will be given at Boston Grand 
Opera House next week. A musical extrav- 
aganza like ‘‘Gayest Manhattan” would 
fall flat without a chorus of pretty girls. 
They are an all-important adjunct. The 
merry maidens in ‘Gayest Manhattan” 
have been selected with the greatest care. 
Among the leading artists are Richard 
Gorman, Jennie Lewis, Gertie Reynolds, 
Gus Pixley, James A. Kiernan, Grace 
Sherwood, Kate Michelena, Thomas Kier- 
nan, Matt Alexander, Mabel Montgomery, 
Jean Mcllmoyle, Robert Watson, F. 
McCarthy, Carrie Cameron, Florence De- 
vere, Helen Baker, Lizzie Young, and 
Nellie Bly. 





It is almost unnecessary to speak of the 
playing of Sousa’s peerless Band, or of its 
admirable conductor, John Phillip Sousa, 
whose fame as a composer of marches is 
as great as that of Strauss as a composer 
of waltzes. The popular conductor gets 
from his forces a delicacy of shading, ex- 
pression, precision, and accuracy, that is 
marvellous, and he infuses the music with 
a magnetic personal charm of his own 
which counts for much in its hold on the 
public. He plays fine music with breadth 
and power, and he gives to popular airs a 
charm which they fail to achieve in any 
other rendering. This makes the encores, 
with which the leader is exceedingly 
generous, the most popular feature of a 
Sousa Concert. “Molly and I, and the 
Baby,” and ‘Sweet Marie” are played as 
if they were classical melodies. This 
Band with Sousa at Food Fair during week 
of Oct. 25 to Oct. 30. 


——_@—_—_ 


Hoop’s PI.us are the only pills to take 





with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Lucy Stove and Lucretia Mott are 


WOMEN’s NATIONAL COUNCIL AT NASH- 
VILLE. 

THE executive session of the National 

Council of Women will be held in Nash- 

ville, Oct 25-28, and the National Coun- 


cil of Jewish Women, (ct. 29, 30. Other 
women’s conventions will be held daily 
during this month. The Southern Rail- 


way offers superior imducements in rates 
and facilities. The reute is via Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ thence through the famous 
mountain section of the Western North 
Carolina—known as the “Land of the 
Sky.” We desire to call the readers’ atten- 
tion to the advertisement of the Southern 
Railway Co., to be found in this paper 


























THE EMPRESS, 


FURS 


much in demand the coming 
My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order 
personal supervision, of the best work- 





will be 
season. 


garments are made under my 


manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 


invited, 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 





Houghton 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will 
ordinary g 


give three times the light of an 
as burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful. soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to any gas bracket. See 


demonstration in our 
Lamp Department. l’rice O8c 
only OBC, GACR.... 0605. 
We are the ) exelusive Boston 


Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 


FINE 





in this city. 


FURS! 
FURS!! 
FURS!!! 


IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FURS 


PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


a Ven 


The E, B, SEARS 60, 


404 Washington ot. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


E. Women’s Club.—Monday, October 25, 7.30 
Opening Night. Social Reception. 





N. 
P. M. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
ee M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass 





Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelling chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principal of a saree school before her marriage, and 
1as_ since lived for fourteen years in Europe 
Writes a good hand; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley st., Newton, Mass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private ts family; fine scenery; beautiful maple ; rove 


ind house, Gleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and amel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Cente: Vt. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references, Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Hoston, 


Mass. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 








First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


Collarettes, 
Capes ana 
Jackets. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


New 


Designs 








M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








he 
LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., 





Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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